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Louis XI and Scott 


OME YEARS AGO, one of the editors of 
Sisto Today was summoned to 

Downing Street to see the Prime 
Minister about an historical project. In the 
private secretaries’ office, where he was asked 
to wait, all was activity; despatch boxes 
of various sizes kept urgently arriving and 
telephones rang incessantly. But the brown- 
baize door leading into the Cabinet room 
was shut; orders had been given that it'was 
not to be opened until six-thirty. Promptly 
at that hour, the caller was shown in. Sir 
Winston Churchill was sitting alone at the 
centre of the long Cabinet table overlooking 
Horse Guards Parade. For the past half 
hour, he had been refreshing his mind with 
anovel that he cordially recommended. The 
book was Scott’s Quentin Durward. This 
dramatic novel about the prolonged-struggle 
between Louis XI and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy seemed an appropriate chvice for a 
time of cold war. Some Prime Ministers 
since have preferred Trollope for relaxation, 
and Trollope certainly had a keen eye for the 
nuances of party politics at Westminster. 
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But Scott could display a high romantic 
grasp of international problems, far sur- 
passing little local difficulties. He had never, 
after all, been a clerk in H.M. Post Office. 
From his pages, the crafty, grey-clad figure 
of Louis XI has seized the imagination of 
innumerable readers. Here is a cruel, 
superstitious Macchiavellian tyrant, bearing 
a little resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, who was victorious by sly 
diplomacy when sheer force of arms would 
have failed. How much truth is there in this 
familiar legend ? In the current issue of our 
magazine, Dr. P. M. Kendall examines this 
question in the light of the voluminous 
letters, court memoirs and ambassadors’ 
despatches that document the King’s per- 
sonality. Louis emerges as a ruler of more 
subtle and exuberant variety—‘“ witty, im- 
patient, racy and imperious by turns ”’— 
than legend allows. How he actually 
succeeded in restoring the authority of the 
French state after a century of disintegration 
becomes a story significant and compre- 
hensible for readers of our own age. 
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Your sunny Summer motoring will be sunnier when you 
drive away from the Super Shell pump. Super Shell will 
give you every pennyworth of power to be had, and I.C.A. 
(Ignition Control Additive that only comes in Shell petrols) 
will make sure all the power goes into smooth driving. 
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| Louis XI: 
THE LEGEND AND THE MAN 


“* Upon the basis of a feudal kingdom that had suffered much 
from the long English occupation, and that harboured arrogant 
princes who presumed to coin money and send ambassadors, 


Louis XI founded a nation governed by a strong monarchy.” 


By PAUL MURRAY KENDALL 


there came to the throne of France a 

monarch whose subsequent fame has re- 
sembled that of his contemporary, King 
Richard III. Less than a generation after his 
death, Louis XI was described as drinking 
infants’ blood in his last illness, poisoning his 
brother, listening to the screams of his tor- 
mented victims crushed in iron cages or 
dropped into the river. In the eighteenth 
century, Voltaire continued the tradition by 
picturing him as a bigoted, “ gothick” 
barbarian. 

Like Richard again, King Louis has had 
apologists too ardent to carry conviction, and 
has also, in the twentieth century, been the 
subject of scholarly researches that permit a 
sounder judgment. But for both men, fiction 
has riveted upon the world’s imagination an 
enduring legend. Just as Shakespeare, using 
the distortions of Tudor historians, dramatized 
a fascinating monster, so Sir Walter Scott, 
taking advantage of tales spread during the 
reaction of the French princes against a rule 
they had mortally feared, created in Quentin 
will From: “ Warwick the Kingmaker,” by P. M. Kendall, Allen and Durward a sinister gargoyle, lit by the lurid 
CA. His dry, secular intellect contrasted with his keene aged ae 6 ee Cans eee AE. 
rols) religious practice, LOUIS XI (1461-1483); portrait by Who does not remember the man-traps, the 
ing. ’ Fouquet oak tree bearing its dreadful fruit of hanged 
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F«: HUNDRED YEARS AGO, this July 22nd, 


RE of it 














“ Warwick the 


From 


Kingmaker,” by P. M. Kendall 


“© The richest and most splendid prince in Christendom,” 

PHILIP THE GOOD, Duke of Burgundy (1419-1467); 

copy of a portrait by Roger van der Weyden, now in 
Antwerp 


men, the superstitious king listening to his 
astrologer at Peronne? As popular in France 
as in England, Quentin Durward (1823) estab- 
lished King Louis as a cold, sardonic demon— 
a sort of poor man’s version of Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles, much admired by Scott, 
crossed with the Elizabethan conception of 
Niccolo Machiavelli. 
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Unlike Richard III, however, Louis in rea] 
life sometimes resembles the popular literary 
image. He often dressed in coarse grey cloth, 
decorated only by cheap wooden beads hanging 
around his neck. On occasions he prayed to the 
lead medal of the Virgin stuck in his hat-brim. 
He incarcerated prisoners in iron cages—usually 
at night, for safe-keeping, a practice that 
neither began nor ended with him. When he 
learned that the English were about to invade, 
“Ah, Holy Mary!” he cried, “even now, 
when I have given thee fourteen hundred 
crowns, thou hast done nothing for me!” His 
enemies called him “the universal spider,” 
in acknowledgment of an unscrupulous finesse 
that wove webs of diplomacy their simpler 
treacheries could not match. 

Yet upon the basis of a feudal kingdom that 
had suffered much from the long English oc- 
cupation (1415-53), and that harboured arro- 
gant princes who presumed to coin money and 
send ambassadors, Louis XI founded a nation 
governed by a strong monarchy. The move- 
ment towards nationhood, it is true, pervaded 
the fifteenth-century world; but Louis XI, 
beginning at the same time as the Yorkists and 
antedating by several years the effort of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, deployed a 
more modern statecraft than his contemporaries 
—and attuned himself with deeper insight to the 
forces of the future. 

Quite unlike Richard III again, King Louis 
XI is a man whom we can probably know more 
intimately than most earlier human beings. 
Ten volumes of letters—the remains of an 
enormous edifice—reveal his personality: witty, 
impatient, racy, and imperious by turns. As 
‘mon compére,” old crony, he addressed the 
inner circle of his advisers. Discontented with 
the initiative displayed by the Grand Master 
of His Household, “If I am the King of 
France,” he reminded him, “ you are the 
Grand Master!” He bade his chief financial 
agent, Mn Bourré, find money by looking “ in 
the enchanter’s box.” After a winter of tedious 
manoeuvring, he invited his Admiral to join 
him in a holiday: “‘ If you have anything good 
to put on the hearth, display it, for I assure you 
that I am fed up.” 

Then there is the living portrait painted by 
Philippe de Commynes, who for almost a 
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decade served Louis’ enemy Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy; and then, one night (August 7th- 
8th, 1472), stole away from Charles’ camp to 
become the chief councillor and the biographer 
of the King of France. Commynes puts in the 
warts. He does not hide Louis’ nervous sus- 
picions, nor his indiscreet volubility, nor the 
volcanic restlessness that sometimes drove him 
into toils of his own making. Though Com- 
mynes gained in lands and honours by changing 
sides, the personal tone of the Memoirs is that 
of a statesman who could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to go to school under the master of his 
craft. “‘ Among all the princes I have known, 
the shrewdest in getting out of a tight spot was 
King Louis XI, our master, and the humblest 
in words and dress; nobody ever worked 
harder than he to gain a man who could serve 
him or one who could injure him.” Foreign 
envoys complete the impression built by the 
letters and by Commynes. The Milanese 
ambassadors, sending home something like 
one thousand five hundred dispatches over a 
period of two decades—most of them still 
unpublished—are Louis’ composite Boswell. 

For Louis XI is, above all, man as nego- 
tiator. Outnumbered almost two to one, he 
fought Charles of Burgundy to a standstill in 
the dusty bloody battle of Montlhéry (July, 
1465), and he achieved the finest professional 
army in Europe; but he did not believe in war— 
too wasteful, too chancy—and regarded his 
troops as an auxiliary of his statecraft. Even 
deeper, perhaps, than his love of France, his 
passion for manipulating affairs, and for match- 
ing his wits with the rest of mankind, filled 
his days, along with his devotion to the chase 
and his affection for animals. His queen, 
Charlotte of Savoy—‘ my wife,” he called her 
—did not occupy a large place in his life. He 
had occasional mistresses, of no importance, 
until the death of a son in 1473 moved him to 
vow a conjugal fidelity he faithfully observed— 
“which was a great thing,” Commynes thinks, 
“seeing that the queen was not the sort in 
nag one would take great pleasure, but a good 
a A 

The Milanese, like everybody else, were 
amazed that Louis “‘ did everything out of his 
own head”; and, although they considered 
themselves to represent the most advanced 
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statecraft of the day, they found him “ the 
subtlest man alive.” He treated them with a 
dazzling intimacy, called them by their first 
names, and sometimes let them see further into 
his mind than his own advisers. Descending 
from his chamber in a dressing-gown, he mur- 
mured confidentially to one ambassador— 
sparing him embarrassment by speaking in 
Latin—“ I am suffering from hemorrhoids. . . 
which I attribute to overwork and to my not 
having had intercourse recently with my wife.” 
Before another, he remarked that Charles of 
Burgundy “ was no better than a beast,” and 
then gave a spirited imitation of how Charles 
acted in one of his famous rages. 

With their superbly trained memories, the 
Milanese preserve long moments of Louis’ talk, 
as he closed himself with an envoy in a small 
chamber, or paused after Mass, booted and 
spurred for riding, to exchange words with half 
a dozen ambassadors, or, munching a bit of 
meat in a peasant’s hut, unfolded plans that 
would shake Europe. 

Louis XI exhibited an almost Elizabethan 
contrariety in the juxtaposition of his dry, 
secular intellect, his tough, ironic view of the 
world, with an intensity of religious practice 
that went markedly beyond the custom of the 
age. He steeped himself in churchly ceremonial, 
gave huge sums to the Virgin and to the saints, 
especially ““ My Lord, St. Martin of Tours ”; 
and an ambassador, admitted very early in the 
morning to his bedchamber, would find him 
humbly on his knees in prayer. His propitia- 
tions of heaven he undertook not only for 
personal salvation, but on behalf of the pros- 
perity of France: “We have always had re- 
course to the Virgin for the protection of our 
person and for the conduct of all our affairs.” 

His church was the heavenly hierarchy, not 
their earthly representatives. To an arrogant 
envoy of Sixtus IV, he declared that “ if he had 
been among the number of the cardinals when 
the Pope was elected, he would never have 
assented because he is both perfidious and 
vicious... .” 

Though given to jeering at women, Louis 
especially venerated the Virgin Mary. The in- 
structions he gave concerning an effigy for his 
tomb in the Church of Our Lady at Cléry pro- 
vide a suggestive comment both on his feel- 














ing for the Virgin and on his view of himself. 
Kneeling to Her image, he was to be shown in 
plain hunter’s costume, horn slung behind his 
shoulder, hat in hand, booted and spurred, 
sword at his side. Whatever else was artful and 
calculated, the simplicity that men found so 
disconcerting, and that yet gave such per- 
suasiveness to his negotiations, went to the very 
core of his being. 

Born in 1423, when his father Charles VII 
was only the lachrymose little “‘ King of 
Bourges”—Joan of Arc’s “gentle Dauphin ”— 
and the English controlled the northern half of 
France, Louis had been reared amid shame and 
poverty: the people of Tours, wanting to gratify 
the Queen, gave her linen to make under- 
clothing. He was not imbued with the typical 
attitudes of medieval royalty; he did not absorb 
into his nerves the slack rhythm of work that 
then usually passed for satisfactory service; 
and he acquired no taste for the pomp of 
chivalry. Ifa lord dared appear before him clad 
in the height of knightly splendour, “‘ What’s 
that? ”’, Louis would comment sardonically, 
“It’s none of mine! ” 

From first to last, his letters ring with the 





























adjuration, “ See that there’s no slip-up!” 
He had no ministers, only advisers and agents. 
He chose them for talent, mostly from the 
middle-class, permitted them to make fortunes 
and exacted in return a standard of efficiency 
hitherto unknown in the western world. “ Now 
is the time to deploy your five natural senses! ” 
he urged one. To the chancellor, who had 
failed to carry out an assignment: “ I beg you, 
beau sire, not to be so rigorous with me in my 
businesses, for I have not been so with you in 
yours!” When well served, he was amiably 
familiar. 

He had no prejudice against foreigners. He 
learned to speak and write Italian; and he so 
well understood the complicated politics of the 
peninsula that, declared a Milanese ambassador, 
“it seems as if he has always lived in Italy.” 
One of his principal fleet commanders was an 
Italian; another, a Greek. In his household he 
employed Swiss, Italians, Germans, Flemings, 
even Englishmen. He enjoyed dosing them 
when they were ill, arranging attractive mar- 
riages for them, doing them numerous favours. 
He appealed solely to self-interest, but de- 
manded absolute fidelity in return for benefits 
received. 

He spent his youth rebelling against the 
lackadaisical government of his father, which 
was dominated by great lords. For ten years, he 
bided his time in Dauphiné, and made it the 
most efficiently ruled region in Europe. When 
Charles VII sent an army to bring his son to 
heel, he audaciously took refuge with Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy and ruler of the Low 
Countries, the richest and most splendid prince 
in Christendom. This five years’ sojourn was of 
the greatest value to him, observes Commynes, 
because it schooled him in adversity and made 
him study to please those he had need of. It 
also enabled him to conduct a close study of 
Philip’s son and heir Charles, ambitious and 
sulphurous of temper, who would inevitably 
become his rival in the European struggle for 
power. 

Though Louis was to break many a promise, 
when he took the coronation oath (August 1461), 
aged thirty-eight, he assumed the fundamental 
obligation of his life: to return to the realm all 
lands and jurisdictions lost or alienated. In the 
first years of his reign, King Louis moved too 


Chief Councillor and biographer of the King of France, 
PHILIPPE DE COMMYNES (1447-1511) 

Photo: Giraudon; From: “ Warwick the Kingmaker,” by P . 

Kenda 
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fast too zestfully. Cutting down the privileges 
of nobles and clergy, he spurred his officers to 
pare away seignorial jurisdictions. He talked 
Philip of Burgundy into selling him Picardy, 
and thus infuriated Philip’s son Charles. He 
alienated the great Houses of Orleans and Anjou 
by allying himself with their enemy, Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, a “new man” like 
himself. He worked to clip the wings of 
Francis II of Brittany, who called himself Duke 
by the grace of God. 

Up and down the realm of France he rode, 
hunting along the way. He avoided ceremoni- 
ous entries into towns, frequently lodged with a 
citizen, inquired into everything, and left 
behind him a train of decrees—he enacted in 
his lifetime more ordinances than any King of 
France since Charlemagne. He was hard on his 
hosts: the droppings of his birds ruined beds, 
and his dogs turned a dwelling into a kennel. 
During hunting season, he often spent the night 
in villages: ‘“‘ savage, miserable places,” the 
Milanese ambassadors found them. Alberico 
Maletta begged piteously for his recall: he was 
so exhausted by long journeys on horseback, 
and broken by vile lodgings, that “ I have had 
to procure a carriage in order to get about.” 
A poor clerk of Evreux, taking a message from 
court to his chapter and returning with another 
message, had to ride for sixty-six days before 
he came up again with the rapidly moving King. 

In the spring of 1465, Louis XI was faced 
by a coalition of the princes of France, euphe- 
mistically called “‘ The League of the Public 
Weal,” headed by Charles of Burgundy. 
Although the great towns remained true, Louis 
found armies bearing down on him from every 
direction. After treachery had deprived him of 
a victory over Charles at Montlhéry (July 16th), 
he was besieged in Paris by most of the great 
lords of the realm. But, as Louis himself said 
of Sforza, he was “ never better than when the 
water was up to his neck.” Supple negotiations, 
combined with the return of Picardy to Bur- 
gundy and huge pensions to the princes, enabled 
him to dissolve the League. 

He rebounded from defeat with un- 
diminished vigour. Henceforth, he saw, he 
must keep the princes divided—‘ he was a 
master of that science ”—and seek peace with 
Edward IV and Warwick the Kingmaker in 


From: ‘* Warwick the Kingmaker,” by P. M. Kenda 


“While Charles the Rash plunged into military 

adventures, Louis XI wove a most elaborate diplomatic 

web”; portrait of the DUKE OF BURGUNDY by van der 
Weyden, now in the State Museum, Berlin 


order to secure a free hand to deal with Charles 
of Burgundy (who became Duke in 1467), the 
mortal foe of resurgent France. But Edward IV 
chose to sign an alliance against France with the 
Duke of Burgundy. Louis then skilfully 
stimulated the Kingmaker to take up arms 
against King Edward, only to learn in May of 
1470 that Warwick had landed, a fugitive, in 
Normandy. 

Louis knew what to do with him. Margaret 
of Anjou, the fierce queen of the Lancastrian 
Henry VI, now a prisoner in the Tower, was 
biding her time in France. True, Margaret’s 
forces had killed Warwick’s father, brother, and 
uncle; true, Warwick had called Margaret an 
adulterous bitch and been the chief instrument 
of her downfall. But Louis knew how to make 
people see that, when self-interest is at stake, 
fine feelings do not pay. By the end of October, 
Warwick was ruling in London, in the name of 
Henry VI, and Edward IV had fled to Bruges. 

Having bound the Ear] to join him in attack- 
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: “ Jean Fouquet and his Time,"’ by Paul Wescher, Pleiades Books, 1947 


Louis XI’s middle-class minister who served him as 
Chancellor from 1465 until his death in 1472, 
GUILLAUME JUVENAL DES URSINS; portrait by Fouquet 


ing Burgundy, Louis set his armies in motion 
early in 1471. Before the Kingmaker could 
cross the Channel, Edward IV landed in York- 
shire (March 1471), destroyed Warwick and his 
army at Barnet on April 14th, and three weeks 
later put paid to Lancastrian hopes at Tewkes- 
bury. The following summer, the King of 
France avoided battle while Charles devastated 
French Picardy and upper Normandy. Once 
more Louis’ plans had géne awry. 

But flexible of intelligence, receptive to the 
teachings of experience, Louis now gave a new 
turn to his duel-to-the-death with the Duke of 
Burgundy. Persuading the Duke to accept a 
series of one-year truces (1472-’73-’74), he 
turned to an indirect form of warfare, which 
people five hundred years later would call 
peaceful coexistence, or Cold War. He had 
perceived that his enemy, now earning the 
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nickname of Charles The Rash (Le Téméraire), 
was burning to create a great “middle kingdom” 
that stretched from the North Sea to the Alps. 
While he himself sought allies on all sides, he 
encouraged the Duke to flounder into the bot- 
tomless pit of the Germanies. 

Louis unleashed a propaganda campaign to 
brand Charles of Burgundy as the disturber of 
European peace and as the enemy of townsmen 
everywhere. He undermined the Duke’s credit 
with Italian bankers. He fastened an economic 
blockade upon the Low Countries, which had 
to import much of their food, in order to starve 
the Duke’s subjects into disaffection. He loosed 
his corsairs in the Atlantic and the Channel, to 
prey on Burgundian shipping and on Venetian 
galleys laden with Flemish goods. 


Berry est mort,! 
Bretaigne dort, 
Bourgogne hongne, 
Le Roy besongne. 


Berry’s no more, 
Brittany doth snore, 
Burgundy carks, 
The King works. 


While Charles the Rash rushed into military 
adventures along the Rhine, Louis XI was 
weaving the most elaborate and expensive 
diplomatic web the western world had ever 
seen. In the courts of Europe, high officers in 
his pay or his debt worked to further the 
interests of France. Above all, he concentrated 
on winning the Swiss. By performing prodigies 
of diplomacy and spending, Louis succeeded in 
linking the Cantons and the Duke of Austria— 
mortal foes—with the free towns of the Rhine 
into the League of Constance (March 1474), 
which declared war on Charles. 

By the spring of 1475, the Burgundian host 
was bogged down in the siege of the insigni- 
ficant Rhine town of Neuss. But Edward IV 
was now preparing to cross the Channel, to 
join forces with Charles the Rash and win the 
kingdom of France. Many men thought that 
Louis was headed for disaster. But Louis kept 
on negotiating, even with his enemies the 
English, even with Garter-King-of-Arms, who 
brought Edward IV’s formal declaration of war, 
and a little later, with Ireland Herald. He was 
ready, he reiterated, to make Edward a very 
attractive offer for a peace treaty. When his 


1 Louis’ weak, treacherous brother Charles, Duke 
of Berry and later of Guienne—a Clarence without 
the Malmsey butt—who died of venereal disease in 
1472. 
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re! truce with Burgundy expired, on May Ist, At Morat (June 22nd) the Swiss crushed a 
ware), 1475, he sent forces northward to burn villages, _ hastily levied Burgundian host. The end came 
zdom” destrey crops, and level the walls of towns that six months later, when Charles marched with 
> Alps. could not be held. slender forces to regain the Duchy of Lorraine. 
les, he By mid-July the King of England, with a Louis XI, poising armies at Lyon and in 
e bot- magnificent army of one thousand five hundred § Champagne, subsidized a Swiss contingent to 
men of arms and eleven thousand archers, was _fight for the Duke of Lorraine. A few hours 
ugn to surveying vistas of scorched earth as he moved _ after that Duke and his Swiss had disposed of 
ber of slowly from Calais to the Somme, and was the Burgundians—before the walls of Nancy, 
nsmea listening sceptically to the cheerful assurances January sth, 1477—the naked body of Charles 
credit of the Duke of Burgundy. Charles had finally the Rash was discovered lying on a frozen pond. 
nomic broken off the siege of Neuss; but, having sent Then Louis used his armies, to gather in the 
“h had the remains of his army to pillage Lorraine, he |§ Duchy and the County of Burgundy, Picardy, 
starve had arrived in the English camp with only a _— Boulogne, Artois. The best of the Duke’s 
loosed handful of followers. officers he generously, and wisely, took into his 
nel, to Louis, stationing himself at Compiégne with 
netian his crack professional army, waited for the folly 

of the Duke, the intelligence of King Edward 

and his own diplomacy to take effect. A few 
3 days later came a peace-feeler from the English 

camp. Less than a month afterwards, Edward 

IV and his army were recrossing the Channel: 
ilitary in exchange for 75,000 crowns cash and 50,000 
I was crowns a year, Louis had secured a seven years’ 
ensive truce and a fruitful commercial treaty. Indeed, 
| ever he had so divided the allies that Edward, smart- 
ers in ing from a tongue-lashing by Charles, made an 
¢ the offer—most politely declined by the King of 
trated France—to come back in the spring in order to 
digies help put an end to the Duke of Burgundy. 
ded in All silken accommodation, Louis now forged 
tria— the last link in his strategy by signing a truce of 
Rhine nine years with Charles the Rash. To do so, he 
1474), sacrificed the Duke of Lorraine, temporarily; 

and he made the Swiss grumble a little—but not 
2 host much; for cargoes of gold and clever nego- 
signi- tiators soon soothed the Cantons. 
rd IV The furious Duke seized the rope that Louis 
el, to had left dangling for him. The following 
in the February (1476) he led his host over the Jura 
t that against those “ froward carls,” the Swiss. They 
kept promptly routed his forces at Grandson, on 
the Lake Neufchatel (March 2nd). Fiercely, the 
who Duke demanded subsidies and troops from the 
F war, Low Countries, but got almost nothing: the 
> was economic warfare of the King of France and 
very Charles’s contempt for his townsmen had des- 
» his troyed their loyalties. Years before they had 

answered—in the language of Louis XI—their a ne he patos Paaruie tele eek ae 
a ae demand for huge — by declaring Pastoral life in France, about 1470; the Dance of the 
ase in at “commerce is incompatible with war. Shepherds, from the Heures de Charles d’Orléans 
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service. One of them, Guillaume de Rochfort, 
shortly after became Chancellor of France. 
By sedulously keeping Edward IV “ enter- 
tained” and by tightening his economic 
blockade of the Low Countries, King Louis 
forced Maximilian, the Emperor’s son, who 
married Duke Charles’ heiress Mary, to sign 
the Treaty of Arras (December 23rd, 1482) 
which confirmed his acquisitions. In what must 
surely be one of the greatest sustained negotia- 
tions in human history, Louis XI had destroyed 
at long range the implacable enemy of France, 
put an end to the Hundred Years War with 
England, and rounded out the boundaries of 
his realm. 

To a Milanese ambassador, Louis summed 
up the accomplishment while Charles still had 
several months to live: “‘ By my faith, he is mad. 
Though I do wrong to use this word, indeed he 
is so.” He has been driven to this extremity 
“ not of his own volition but by fortune and by 
the force of money and because the men of the 
world have so willed.” By the term fortune 
Louis meant the destiny of France, the power 
that he had sworn to fulfil in his coronation 
oath. 

In his last years, weakened by apoplectic 
seizures, Louis XI withdrew increasingly into 
the solitude of Plessis-lez-Tours; but, although 
closely watched by his Scots guard, this famous 
dwelling was not the gloomy fortress pictured 
by Sir Walter Scott. It was a smiling place of 
windowed galleries, where Louis, surrounded 
by prized birds and dogs that had been sent him 
from all over Europe, revolved his plans— 
ordering no one to mention the terrible word of 
death—and fought against illness. The Milanese 
ambassadors believed that he spent much time 
in study; for “ he cites the best authorities.” 

Under his régime the weight of taxes had 
more than doubled; and bad harvests in the 
1480’s brought misery to the French country- 
side. On the other hand, fields fallen back into 
waste had been reclaimed for agriculture; 
rebuilt towns and repopulated villages were 
prospering. Louis had formed a fruitful 
alliance with the upper ranks of the bourgeoisie. 
He created strong civic governments; he 
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founded a silk industry, tried to exploit France’s 
mineral resources, constantly encouraged trade; 
and he created a new social mobility by en- 
nobling townsmen, both to honour them and to 
allow them to purchase seignorial lands. In an 
ordinance establishing a mayor and council at 
Sens, the King announced one of his funda- 
mental convictions: “ The notable cities of 
Christianity have become great . . . not by 
exploits of arms but by good government.” 

One of his last public acts, before death 
found him at Plessis on August 30th, 1483, was 
to address a convocation of town notables. He 
knew, he told them, that his work was not done. 
He wanted “ three things for the profit of the 
realm. First, that merchants might carry on 
trade freely, as they do in England; second, 
that the processes of justice be speeded and 
reformed; and, third, that a single legal 
system serve the whole kingdom and that there 
be but one weight, one measure, and one money 
in circulation.” 

What the popular legend misses, and what is 
revealed in Commynes, the letters and the 
Milanese dispatches, is the enormous exuber- 
ance of the man, the brilliant sense of humour, 
the flair for acting, the capacity to charm—for 
all his cavernous eyes and long, hooked nose— 
wary envoys and obdurate opponents, the ruth- 
lessness tempered by a genuine enjoyment of 
people. Though he dealt harsh punishments at 
times and could be merciless to disloyalty, he 
forgave more traitors than modern law would 
dream of doing; and even his enemies admitted 
that “ the King . . . always wishes to safeguard 
his men and would prefer by far to lose 10,000 
crowns than the least archer of his company.” 
Many of the men who betrayed or opposed him 
in the War of the Public Weal are to be found 
in his service a few years later. 

Characteristically, his final advice to his son, 
the future Charles VIII, dwelt upon “ the 
tranquillity and union” of the realm and on his 
hope that the Dauphin would not commit his 
father’s mistakes. Louis’ genius did not lie in 
constructing errorless stratagems, but in using 
what Commynes calls his “ utter good sense ” 
to convert failures into triumph. 
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The World of Genji 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 
IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 





From: “ Emakimono,” by Prof. Dietrich Seckel, translated by J. M. Brownjohn, Cape, 1959 


An ox-cart, containing the Emperor’s mother: “ the slow pace of The Tale of Genji . . 
related to this problem of locomotion.’ 


. ts undoubtedly 


> From the Heiji-Monogatari-Emaki 


The civilization of Heian Japan, which inspired Lady Murasaki’s masterpiece, was 


exquisite but profoundly insular. 


It originated in a court that, owing both 


to tastes and to circumstances, had very little connection with the 
remainder of the country. 


By IVAN MORRIS 


first full-length psychological novel pro- 

duced in any country. To examine how 
this monumental work came to be written, some 
fifty years before the Norman Conquest, by a 
lady belonging to the Court of a remote and, in 
some ways, remarkably backward island king- 
dom in the Pacific is a fascinating study. These 


Te TALE OF GENJI, so far as we know, is the 
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notes are chiefly concerned with one aspect of 
the background, namely, the physical setting in 
which Murasaki Shikibu lived and worked. 

By the time that Murasaki was born, in the 
seventies of the tenth century, official relations 
with the outside world, that is to say, with 
China and Korea, had been in a state of abey- 
ance for almost one hundred years. After her 








feverish importations from the Continent dur- 
ing the seventh and eighth centuries, Japan was 
going through one of those long periods of 
relative isolation that in the course of the 
island’s history have followed the “ borrowing ” 
phases, like the reverse swings of a pendulum. 

This is not to suggest that the Japanese had 
lost their interest in learning from China. Long 
after the lapse of official relations, priests, 
scholars and merchants continued to risk their 
lives on the arduous ocean voyage to the Con- 
tinent; and they returned to the islands with the 
material and cultural treasures of the Middle 
Kingdom. Indeed, by Murasaki’s time an 
educated Japanese gentleman was in a position 
to acquire a rich fund of knowledge—though 
often rather patchy and out of date—about 
Chinese culture and even, indirectly, about 
Central Asia. A catalogue of Chinese books in 
Japan, compiled at the end of the ninth century, 
mentions some 1,500 titles; and this was only a 
partial list. 

Yet, from the time of the decline of the 
T’ang dynasty in the ninth century, there 
seems to have been a progressive change in the 
Japanese attitude to importations from China. 
The Nara Period in the eighth century had been 
a period of wholesale borrowing and adaptation. 
From the ninth century, the approach became 
increasingly selective and critical. For Japan 
was now evolving her own characteristic forms 
in government, economic organization, religion, 
art, literature, architecture, dress and many 
other fields. China, for all its power and riches 
and cultural tradition, was no longer regarded 
as the great cornucopia from which all know- 
ledge must be derived. 

By Murasaki’s time, at the end of the 
century, this process of emancipation from 
foreign tutelage had gone very far indeed. 
Contemporary terms like Yamato-damashii 
(the spirit of Japan), Yamato-e (Japanese-style 
paintings) and Yamato-uta (Japanese-style 
poems) reflect a self-conscious effort on the 
part of the islanders to assert the identity of 
their own culture as distinct from that of China. 

In examining the setting of The Tale of 
Genji, then, the first point is that tenth-century 
Japan was in many ways more self-sufficient, 
more independent from the Continent, than at 
any time since the first flood of Chinese 
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imports half a millennium earlier. Chinese con- [ 


tinued to be used for state documents, scholar- 


ship and written communication between men, | 


In a sense, however, it had the marks of a dead 
language: few of the men who wrote Chinese 
for official, or even for literary, purposes had 
ever heard it spoken by a native of the country; 


and even their written models were taken not | 


from contemporary Sung, but from the T’ang 
period or before. 

The insularity of tenth-century Japan is 
reflected in the scarcity of foreigners. Whereas 


the T’ang capital of Ch’ang An had been a Ff 


great cosmopolitan city, crowded with travellers 
from every part of Asia and highly responsive 


to foreign influences, Heian-ky6, the Japanese | 


capital, had few visitors from the outside world. 
The Tale of Genji gives a realistic and fairly 
complete picture of the cultural life in the 
capital. Yet the only foreigners to appear in the 
course of the immense work are the Korean 
astrologers in the opening chapter; and Mura- 
saki clearly had little interest in these exotic 
gentlemen. Sei Shdnagon’s Pillow Book, a 
meticulous record of life in Heian-ky6, does not 
(so far as I can recall) contain a single mention 
of a foreigner in the capital, although that is 
where all Chinese influences in Japan were 
concentrated. 

If Murasaki and her circle were compara- 
tively uninterested in the present state of their 
great neighbour, China, we can imagine how 
little concern they had with points farther west. 
In The Tale of the Hollow Tree, another late 
tenth-century work, the hero, who is on his 
way from Japan to China, is shipwrecked on the 
Persian coast—an impressive feat of navigation. 
India (Tenjiku) is occasionally mentioned, but 
as a semi-mythical place where none but strange 
hermits or magicians would dream of going. 

Many important aspects of the world of The 
Tale of Genji are bound up with the “ Con- 
tinent Isolated ” frame of mind that had 
developed by Murasaki’s day. On the negative 
side, her world had a closed and rather parochial 
character, not infrequently verging on the 
claustrophobic. Yet the fact that for so many 
centuries the Japanese were able to develop 
peacefully, and without outside interference, 
allowed them to devote their energies and re- 
sources to the perfection of a highly specialized, 
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From: ‘ Emakimon 


‘“* For Murasaki and her circle, sensitivity to the subtle moods of nature was an essential attribute of 
‘ good people’ ”’: the Emperor and Genji listen to a concert by moonlight, the Emperor leaning against 


a pillar, Genji opposite. 


intense, indigenous culture, a culture marked 
by the particular aesthetic approach that Sir 
George Sansom has described as “ the rule of 
taste.” Both in literature and in painting, the 
greatest works of the Heian Period, notably 
The Tale of Genji and the Genji picture scrolls, 
are those in which Chinese influence is indirect 
and relatively unimportant. 


Murasaki’s Japan was virtually identical in 
territory with the present archipelago, except 
that the great northern island of Hokkaid6 was 
still the preserve of the Ezo aborigines, the 
putative ancestors of the “ hairy Ainu.” These 
aborigines had originally been spread over all 
the islands; but they had been driven steadily 
northwards, and in Murasaki’s age they no 
longer represented a military problem. 

The country was divided into sixty-six pro- 
vinces and two islands, essentially the same 
division that the Westerners found when they 
arrived a millennium later. By far the most 
important area for Murasaki and her cultured 
contemporaries was the five home provinces 
round the capital. The remaining provinces 
were grouped in seven circuits; of which the 
most famous has always been the Tokaido, 
extending north-east from the home provinces. 

In Murasaki’s day, the provinces were 
administrative units, each under the authority 


From the twelfth-century scroll, the Genji-Monogatari-Emaki 


of a governor who was appointed by the central 
government for a term of four years. Murasaki’s 
father was the governor of one of the northern 
provinces on the Japan Sea; and many other 
women writers of the time were the daughters of 
provincial officials. 

The governor’s main duty was to collect the 
various taxes, notably the riceland produce tax, 
on which the central administration depended 
for its revenue. By the end of the tenth century, 
however, this was becoming increasingly 
difficult, because of the mushroom-growth all 
over the country of great tax-free manors, to 
which more and more farmers on the public 
estate were commending their land in order to 
escape the burden of taxes. This process would 
soon have had a disastrous effect on central 
government, but for the fact that the adminis- 
tration was now virtually in the hands of a 
single family, the Fujiwaras (to a minor branch 
of which Murasaki herself belonged), and that 
the Fujiwara leaders, as well as occupying all 
the principal posts in the government, were the 
greatest manor-holders of the time. Though 
the Imperial Treasury was being starved of tax 
revenue from the provinces, the dominant poli- 
tical group in the capital was amply provided 
with funds to carry out the essential tasks of 
administration. 

It was, none the less, a precarious state of 
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From: ** A History of Japan to 1334," by George Sansom, Cresset Press, 1958 


Wooden image of the BUDDHA SAKYA at Nara, about A.D. 900, showing 
the growth of formalism in Japanese sculpture 


affairs; and, although the system continued to 
work during Murasaki’s lifetime, making pos- 
sible the peaceful and elegant life depicted in 
The Tale of Genji, there were already portents 
of the collapse that occurred about a century 
later, involving the downfall of the Fujiwara 
aristocratic government and the growth of a 
Japanese form of feudalism under a warrior 
class. 

The provinces were the source of economic 
power, and they were also steadily becoming the 
centre of military power. But we should hardly 
guess this from reading The Tale of Genji or 
other contemporary literature; for Murasaki 
and her friends in the capital looked on the 
provinces as harsh, dreary, backward places— 
as, no doubt, they were. 

To be appointed governor of a remote 
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province, however economically profitable such 
a post might be, was regarded as a form of exile. 
For, like the aristocratic denizen of Versailles 
who had been banished to his “ terres,” in 
Heian Japan the provincial governor was cut 
off from cultural pursuits and from the other 
pleasures of polite society; besides, he stood 
little chance of being promoted while en poste. 
When Murasaki refers to a girl as having been 
brought up in “ undesirable surroundings,” it 
usually means that she is the daughter of a 
governor, and that she has spent her childhood 
in the provinces. In The Tale of Genji, when 
the Lady of Akashi learns from her grand- 
mother that she was brought up in the pro- 
vinces—actually a mere sixty miles from the 
capital—her reaction is one of unmitigated 
horror: “‘ Never had she imagined that she 
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could ave been born in a place so cut off from 
the world.” And the daughter of the Governor 
of Kazusa, a province near present-day Tokyo, 
starts her famous Sarashina Diary with the 
following doleful entry: “‘ I was brought up in a 
remote part of the country—so remote that it 
lies even beyond the end of the Toékaidé. I 
expect that people [in the capital] will think of 
me as hopelessly outlandish.” 

The few provincials who figure in The Tale 
of Genji are usually pictured as boorish upstarts, 
utterly devoid of good taste and standing in 
exaggerated awe of their “ betters ”—that is, of 
the inhabitants of the capital. No harsher 
pejorative existed in Murasaki’s vocabulary 
than inakabitaru (“ countrified”). Yet it was 
precisely these despised provincials who, once 
they were armed and fully conscious of their 
own strength, were to bring Murasaki’s world 
down in ruins. 

For the cultured inhabitants of Heian-ky6, 
the only mitigating aspect of the provinces was 
the varied beauty of the magnificent Japanese 
countryside. The Sarashina Diary, for instance, 
contains some splendid descriptions of Mount 
Fuji and of the other natural wonders that the 
author witnessed on her journey back to the 
capital. Yet, even in this respect, Murasaki and 
her contemporaries preferred the more familiar 
environment of the home provinces, where 
nature seemed less raw and savage. The capital 
itself was situated in the most beautiful country, 
encircled on three sides by thickly forested 
hills and mountains, often delicately wreathed 
with trails of mist; the landscape abounded in 
streams and waterfalls and lakes; and into its 
pleasant slopes and valleys the countless shrines 
and temples blended as if they too had been a 
part of nature. 

The countryside and climate of Japan are 
certainly one of the most important influences 
on its literature; and the réle that nature plays 
in Murasaki’s writing can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Japan is a country of marked seasonal 
changes, a country in which, even now after a 
century of relentless industrialization, it is par- 
ticularly hard to be unaware of nature. It is a 
country, too, in which an awesome variety of 
natural disasters has combined to make people 
highly conscious of the influence of nature on 
their lives. For Murasaki and her circle, sensi- 
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tivity to the subtle moods of nature was an 
essential attribute of “ good people” (oki 
hito); without such sensitivity it was impossible 
to understand the “emotional quality of 
things,” which was regarded as the basis of 
aesthetic, and even of moral, awareness. 

From the earliest times, Japanese poetry was 
overwhelmingly concerned with the lyrical 
evocation of nature in all its varied aspects. 
The core of the poem was almost invariably a 
natural image, used to symbolize some human 
emotion or experience. This tradition was 
carried over into prose literature of the Heian 
Period, especially that written by women. 
Murasaki’s diary (1007-10) starts with a short 
and most effective description of autumn, the 
favourite time of year in most contemporary 
literature; and the famous opening section of 
Sei Shénagon’s Pillow Book evokes the charac- 
teristic beauties of each season: 


In Spring it is the dawn. As gradually the hills 
come to light, their outline is faintly dyed with 
red, and wisps of purplish cloud trail over them. 

In Summer, the nights. Not only when the 
moon shines down, but on dark nights, too, when 
the fireflies flit to and fro, and even when it rains, 
how beautiful it is! In Autumn, the evenings— 
evenings when one is moved to see the brilliant 
sun sink close to the edge of the hills and the 
crows fly back to their nests in threes and fours 
and twos; or, more charming still, a file of wild 
geese, tiny in the distant sky. And when finally 
the sun has set, how moving to hear the sound 
of the wind and the cry of the insects! 

In Winter, the early morning. Beautiful indeed 
when it has snowed during the night, but delight- 
ful, too, when the ground is white with frost; or 
even when it is simply very cold and the attend- 
ants hurry from room to room, stirring up the 
fires and bringing charcoal, how well it fits the 
season’s mood! 


In The Tale of Genji, the nature of Heian- 
ky6 and its environs is no mere static back- 
ground. It is a vital force exerting a constant 
influence on the main characters; and it is in 
terms of this nature that Prince Genji and the 
others perceive and express their emotions. 


In view of the prevailing attitude towards the 
provinces, it is hardly surprising that The Tale 
of Genji and other contemporary literature 
should have been concerned almost exclusively 
with life in the capital city and its immediate 
surroundings. In Murasaki’s eyes, as in 
Genji’s, only those who were urbane—in the 








original sense of the word—could be regarded 
as really civilized. 

Heian-ky6 was constructed during the last 
decade of the eighth century, its official buildings 
being completed in 806. As at Nara, the pre- 
vious centre of government, the general plan 
was copied from the huge western capital of 
China, Ch’ang An, which had reached its 
heights during the eighth century, at a time 
when numerous admiring visitors from Japan 
had travelled to the Continent. Heian-kyé, 
which remained the capital for over one 
thousand years (later being known as Miyako 
and Kydto'), was conceived on a very much 
larger scale than Nara; and it had a completely 
different atmosphere. The great Buddhist 
centre of Nara represented antiquity and calm; 
Heian-ky6, at least during its early centuries, 
stood for all that was new and lively in the 
country. Imamekashi (up to date) was the key- 
note of the new age, and the highest term of 
praise for Murasaki and her friends. 

The city of the world of Genji was a rect- 
angle about three and a half miles from north to 
south, and two and a half miles from east to 
west. Unlike most modern Japanese cities, it 
was planned in a perfectly systematic fashion, 
being divided at regular intervals by parallel 
streets and avenues crossing each other at right 
angles. Some of the streets were extremely 
wide, as in the model city of Ch’ang An: the 
great central street (“ Red Sparrow Avenue ”’) 
had a width of nearly three hundred feet. 
Between the avenues were narrow streets and 
still narrower alleys, almost all running parallel 
or perpendicular. Most of the houses, except 
for those of the nobility, lay close together, 
permitting an urban population in Murasaki’s 
time of close on 100,000. 

Directly in the north centre of the city was 
the Greater Imperial Palace, which contained 
both the palace buildings themselves and the 
government offices, and which, as in China, 
faced the auspicious southern direction. It was 
surrounded by a very low wall; and the bare 
grounds were strewn with gravel, in typical 
Japanese style. 

The site of the new capital was ideal from 
every traditional point of view. Hills lay to the 


1The main part of the present city of Kydto 
corresponds to the eastern half of Heian-ky6. 
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north, west and east; and in the north-east—the 
unlucky direction—the great mountain range 
of Hiei, on which Buddhist temples and 
monasteries clustered in almost endless pro- 
fusion, protected the city from evil influences, 
Along the foot of the eastern hills flowed the 
Kamo River, which curved round at the south, 
again as topographical tradition demanded; the 
Katsura River to the west of the city provided 
the second of the two essential “ female” 
elements.” To the north-east, Lake Biwa pro- 
vided ample water supply for the artificial 
streams in the noblemen’s gardens, as well as 
for more prosaic purposes. 

Although far more elaborate than anything 
that had existed previously in Japan, the 
“ City of Peace and Tranquillity ” (as the name 
Heian-kyé so aptly denoted) was of the utmost 
simplicity when compared to its Chinese model; 
and, seen next to Imperial Rome or Versailles, 
the dominant impression of its Court life would 
be one of almost Spartan restraint. References 
in contemporary literature to the pomp and 
glory of Genji’s world must not be allowed to 
obscure this aspect, which was dictated both by 
Japanese canons of taste and, to a lesser extent, 
by economic necessity. 


The same simplicity characterized the 
domestic architecture of the period. The type 
of mansion occupied by Murasaki and those of 
her class was known as shinden (“ sleep pavi- 
lion”). Although originally influenced by 
Chinese concepts and by Buddhist temple 
architecture, the shinden style had by Mura- 
saki’s time assumed a distinctively Japanese 
air, having bark-shingled roofs, deep eaves and 
open wooden piling to raise the buildings from 
the ground. 

Constant fires and earthquakes have de- 
prived us of authentic examples of the Heian 
house; but fairly reliable reconstructions have 
been made. The typical shinden mansion con- 
sisted of a number of rectangular buildings, 
joined by long covered corridors—similar to the 
cloister colonnades of Buddhist temple com- 
plexes—forming a large rectangle open to the 
south. Here there would be a formal landscape 
garden, usually comprising an artificial lake 


? Mountains represented the Yang (male) principle, 
rivers the Yin (female). 
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From: “ Emakimono 


Court football; the purpose of this game, played by young aristocrats, was to prevent the ball from touching 
the ground. From Nenji-Gydji-Emaki, a seventeenth-century copy of a twelfth-century scroll 


with a pine-dotted island, one or two miniature 
hills and two parallel streams, along which 
elegant verses would be floated during the 
frequent poetry parties; and the earth would be 
strewn with very fine white sand to reflect the 
full beauty of the moonlight. 

The main building, the master’s quarters, 
was flanked by eastern and western pavilions, 
which were occupied by relations, friends, 
secondary consorts or children. Each pavilion 
in the shinden complex consisted basically of a 
single large room, which, as we can see from the 
Genji scrolls, could readily be divided by 
screens and curtains into sections or cubicles as 
circumstances required. The building to the 
north was traditionally inhabited by the 
principal wife, who accordingly was known as 
the “northern person.” New buildings and 
corridors could, when necessary, be added 


behind the main complex. Prince Genji’s 
mansion in the Sixth Ward, where he brought 
his numerous women friends to live together, 
must have been a maze of detached pavilions 
and connecting corridors. 

The main mood of shinden architecture, how- 
ever, was one of restraint and tranquillity. A 
characteristic Japanese desire for understate- 
ment and avoidance of ostentation discouraged 
the use of the bright colours associated with 
Chinese architecture. From reconstructions of 
the Imperial residence—on which the shinden 
mansions were based—we may judge that it 
was one of the most austere palaces in the 
world. 

In Heian times, as today, the furnishings of 
the typical Japanese house could scarcely have 
been more sparse. The wooden floor was bare, 
except for the individual straw mats on which 
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Screen. 


people sat.* Chairs had been imported from 
China in an earlier period, but never gained 
much popularity. In Murasaki’s day, they were 
used mainly on ceremonial occasions in the 
Palace and in Buddhist temples; elsewhere, 
life, both waking and sleeping, was mainly spent 
on the floor. 

The emptiness of the room was, as a rule, 
relieved only by an occasional chest, brazier, 
screen or other movable object. One piece of 
furniture that plays an important part in the 
literature of the time was the kichd, a wooden 
frame supporting movable silk hangings, which 
Arthur Waley translates as “ screen of state.” 

3 In Heian times, the custom of spreading tatami 
(rush mats) over the entire surface of the floor had 
not yet developed. This is one of numerous instances 
in which something that we regard as typical of tradi- 
tional Japan did not exist in Murasaki’s time. Other 
random examples are: the formal disciplines of 
flower arrangement and tea ceremony; the hot bath 
(o-furo); organized Zen Buddhism; the two-sworded 
samurai; samisen music and geisha girls; the forma- 
lized ethic of duty and obligation (giri, on); N6 and 
Kabuki drama; haiku poetry; hanging scrolls and 


colour prints. It is well to keep such points in mind 
when we try to reconstruct the world of Genji. 
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From: ‘* Nihon Emakimono Zenshu,” Tokyo, 


The EMPEROR and KAORU playing go, while the ever-present ladies-in-waiting sit behind a sliding 


1958 


From the twelfth-century scroll, the Genji-Monogatari-Emaki 


When receiving male visitors, women normally 
ensconced themselves behind these curtains, 
where, at the best, they could be seen only in 
dim outline; and one of the main aims of the 
Heian gallant was to insinuate himself behind 
the kichd. Readers of The Tale of Genji will 
recall the passage in which Prince Sochi, seated 
outside Tamakazura’s kichd, has been making 
an impassioned declaration to the girl, only to 
be informed by a lady in waiting that Tama- 
kazura has long since retired to the inner 
room. 

A significant aspect of the shinden mansion, 
and of traditional Japanese architecture in 
general, is the way in which the inside of the 
house merged into the world outside. Apart- 
ments were separated from the open verandas 
by a series of shutters; in the warm weather, 
these could be removed, and the split-bamboo 
blinds rolled up, so that the room would become 
almost a part of the garden. The separation 
between “ out of doors ” and “ indoors ” has 
never been so strong in Japan as in the West; 
and Buddhist influence helped to combat the 
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idea of a solid, permanent dwelling-place that 
might provide a barrier against the outside 
world of nature. 

Japan is a country of climatic extremes; and 
the insubstantial character of traditional archi- 
tecture made the Japanese more than ever 
conscious of nature and its changing moods. 
Thus, in the illustration of the heroine’s death 
scene in the Genji scrolls, there is no visible 
demarcation between the room and the wind- 
swept garden with its desolate clover bushes; 
and the poems that she, Genji and the other 
characters exchange are all built about images 
taken from the surrounding world of nature to 
which their emotions are so closely attuned. 

Not only did the Heian house provide little 
defence from the outside world; it offered scant 
protection indoors. No architecture could have 
been better suited to the eavesdropper or the 
Peeping Tom; and many of the plots in con- 
temporary fiction revolve about conversations 
that are overheard, or about ladies who are 
spied through a lattice by some enterprising 
gentleman. Readers of The Tale of Genji will 
recall the ubiquitous ladies-in-waiting who 
hear and see everything that is happening in the 
house, and who are forever commenting on the 
doings of their unprotected superiors. Certain 
apartments in the Imperial Palace were pro- 
vided with “singing” floorboards, to give 
warning of eavesdroppers and other interlopers ; 
but for most of Murasaki’s contemporaries 
privacy would have been a meaningless term. 


Another practical consideration that had an 
important effect on Heian life was the difficulty 
of transport. Even in the vicinity of the capital, 
the roads were unbelievably poor; and in many 
of the provinces they were virtually non- 
existent. Travel by sea was risky, uncomfort- 
able and hard to arrange. Tamakazura is 
obliged to languish some fifteen years in the 
wilds of Kyiishi, before she is able to make the 
sea journey back to the capital. The speediest 
method of travel was, of course, on horseback. 
This, however, was hardly appropriate for the 
decorous personages of Genji’s world; and for 
members of the aristocracy the standard mode 
of transport was the unwieldy ox-drawn 
carriage that lumbered along the streets at 
about two miles an hour. 
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It is not surprising, then, that people 
avoided any unnecessary expeditions from the 
capital, and that even a visit to a nearby temple 
was regarded as an arduous journey, requiring 
days of preparation and rest. When we read of 
Prince Genji’s distress at being banished to 
Suma, we have the impression that he has been 
relegated to the antipodes; in fact, his place of 
exile was so near the capital that it can now be 
reached by train in less than two hours. Even 
Uji, the setting of most of the action in the last 
part of the novel, is viewed as being hopelessly 
remote and inaccessible, although it is actually 
only some ten miles from the centre of the city. 
“Even our deep bond of affection,” writes 
Prince Niou to a girl who lives at Uji, and 
whom he is shortly to bring to the capital as his 
secondary consort, “can hardly survive the 
rigours involved in visiting you [at Uji]. How 
on earth could you have chosen such a place ? ” 
And when the young lady sits in the Prince’s 
ox-drawn carriage, having finally brought her- 
self to make the journey to the capital, she is 
appalled to observe the hardships that her lover 
has had to undergo on his visits: “‘ As she 
travelled down the long arduous mountain road, 
she began to see how reasonable had been 
[the Prince’s] hesitations which previously she 
had regarded as the marks of a cold heart.” 

The slow pace of The Tale of Genji, and of 
most contemporary literature, is undoubtedly 
related to this problem of locomotion. Life, 
in many ways, was attuned to the speed of the 
ox-carriage; and, whereas a leisurely approach 
may encourage a delicate, polished and subtle 
type of writing, it may also result in a certain 
monotony, especially for readers who are used 
to more rapid movement. 

The general lack of interest and knowledge 
concerning other parts of the country—as well 
as the almost obsessive fear of being sent to the 
provinces—are related to this same problem. 
Indeed, it might be argued that the backward-' 
ness of internal communications was one of the 
factors that indirectly helped to bring about the 
downfall of Murasaki’s world. For by losing 
control over the provinces, the source of eco- 
nomic strength in a rice economy, the central 
government under the Fujiwara aristocracy 
was eventually to forfeit all real power in the 
capital city itself. 
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Cook Collection, Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. 


With huge cinnamon-coloured beard, JAMES EWELL 
BROWN STUART (1833-1864); a Civil War photograph 


at West Point, but history knows him 

better as “‘ Jeb.” A well-built and hand- 
some young man of middle height, the seventh 
of eleven children and the youngest son of 
Archibald Stuart, lawyer and politician of 
Laurel Hill in south-western Virginia, James 
Ewell Brown Stuart was commissioned second- 
lieutenant in the United States Army on 
October 15th, 1854. He was just twenty-one. 
Ten years later he was killed in action at Yellow 
Tavern. By then he had risen to the rank of 
major-general in the Confederate States Army 
and had become the best-known cavalry leader 
in the South. 


Ts NICKNAMED HIM ‘“‘ BEAUTY ” STUART 


Jeb Stuart : 


CAVALIER 
OF THE 


CONFEDERACY 


A fighting man of rare independence, 
at his best on outpost work or when 
raiding far behind enemy positions, 
but able and willing to take his 
place in the firing line alongside 


the infantry. 


By JAMES LUNT 


Stuart came of a family that had been settled 
in Virginia for five generations, the first of them 
arriving there from Ireland in 1726; they were 
comfortably off without being particularly 
wealthy. He was brought up in the large 
rambling house at Laure! Hill, learning to ride 
almost as soon as he could walk, and managing 
to combine deep religious feeling with an un- 
conquerable zest for life. His career at West 
Point was not particularly distinguished, and it 
was said of him later that he did not work as 
hard as he might have done for fear of being 
appointed to the Engineers, at that time the 
corps d’élite of the United States Army. As it 
was, he passed out thirteenth in a class of forty- 
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six and was commissioned into the Mounted 
Rifles and assigned for duty in Texas. 

At that time, there were only three regi- 
ments of regular cavalry in the United States 
Army—the Ist and 2nd Dragoons and the 
Mounted Rifles. The regiments were split up 
in small detachments along the frontier, which 
was being pushed steadily westwards in the face 
of growing opposition from the Indian tribes, 
and there wag plenty of action for a young man 
thirsting for adventure and military glory. 

Less than a year after Stuart had joined his 
regiment, Congress authorized the formation 
of the ist and 2nd U.S. Cavalry, the guiding 
spirit in this decision being the Secretary for 
War, Jefferson Davis, himself a West Pointer 
and a former officer of the 1st Dragoons. Davis 
was later accused of filling the new regiments 
with officers whose sympathies were almost 
entirely with the South, but the truth of the 
matter probably is that most American cavalry 
officers were southerners anyway. They had 
been born and bred with horses, and it was 
natural that most of them gravitated to the 
cavalry. Nevertheless, the 2nd Cavalry acquired 
the nickname of “‘ Jeff Davis’s Own ” and their 
first commanding officer was Colonel Robert 
E. Lee of Arlington, Virginia. 

Stuart received orders in the spring of 1855 
to report to Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, where 
he was to join the 1st Cavalry. Joseph E. 
Johnston was his lieutenant-colonel and among 
the captains was George McClellan. St. Louis 
was a boisterous, turbulent frontier town, 
thronged with adventurers, frontiersmen, 
Indian traders, and a happy hunting ground 
for crooks of every kind. It was also the centre 
of the violent agitation being waged to keep 
slavery out of the West, and clashes between the 
abolitionists and the pro-slavery party were 
frequent. 

The young cavalry subaltern had little time 
to indulge in the “‘ temptations ” of camp life, 
against which his father now warned him, for 
within a few months he was sent with his regi- 
ment to Fort Leavenworth in Kansas. There 
he met and fell in love with Flora Cooke, who 
made up for any deficiencies in looks by her 
skill on horseback. She was the daughter of 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke of the 2nd 
Dragoons, the best-known “ Indian Fighter ” 
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of his day, and a Virginian like Stuart, al- 
though Cooke later threw in his lot with the 
Union. The match was blessed by both families 
despite Stuart’s whirlwind love-making, which 
seems to have taken his prospective father-in- 
law by surprise. “‘ Flora was married, rather 
suddenly,” he wrote, “to Mr. Stuart of 
Virginia. . .. He is a remarkably fine, promising, 
pure young man, and has so far an extraordinary 
promotion. He is a First Lieutenant, Ist 
Cavalry.” The marriage took place in Nov- 
ember, 1855. 

By the time of his marriage, Stuart had bade 
farewell to the clean-shaven handsome face 
that had gained him the nickname of “Beauty.” 
While in Texas he had cultivated the huge 
cinnamon-coloured beard and vast flowing 
moustaches that are now part of the Jeb Stuart 
legend. “‘ My beard,” he wrote, “ has so much 
altered my physique that you could not 
recognize me. Davant says that I am the only 
man he saw that beard ever improved.” 
Opinions may differ as to this. 

During the frontier fighting of the next two 
years, Stuart added to his growing reputation 
as a soldier. There followed a period of gar- 
rison life in Kansas where conditions were 
rapidly approaching a crisis. Pro-slavery gangs 
came raiding across the river from Missouri, 
either in pursuit of fugitive slaves or to retaliate 
against similar raids into Missouri by the 
abolitionists. Meanwhile, the rumblings of the 
storm that was developing in the East were 
having their repercussions in the 1st Cavalry. 
Both officers and men were torn between their 
loyalty to the Union and their affection for 
their home states. Jeb Stuart yielded to no 
man in his pride at being an American, but he 
was even prouder of being a Virginian. At 
West Point, where he was renowned for his 
gallantry with the ladies, he had written: “ The 
more I see of these Yankee girls the more 
thoroughly I am convinced of their inferiority 
in every respect to our Virginian ladies, in 
beauty especially.” 

Stuart was due for long leave early in 1859, 
and he and his wife returned to a Virginia that 
was seething with indignation at the activities 
of the Yankees. They found that politics were 
almost the sole topic of conversation, and action 
was already in hand to draw up lists of regular 
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** History Today "’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


The operational scene of the Army of Northern Virginia 
under Robert E. Lee’s command 


officers who would be likely to join the South, 
if ever it came to secession. Stuart found time 
to attend an Episcopalian convention, for he 
was an ardent churchman, and then set off for 
Washington, where he hoped to interest the 
War Department in an invention he had per- 
fected for a quick-release attachment for the 
cavalry sabre. 

That is how he came to be sitting in an 
anteroom of the War Department on the morn- 
ing of October 18th, 1859, when a staff officer 
requested him to take a message to Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, who was on leave at his family 
mansion at Arlington, across the river from the 
capital. There had been some trouble down at 
Harpers Ferry on the Potomac. A crazy old 
man called John Brown, with a gang of fanatical 
abolitionists, had attacked the government 
armoury the previous evening, proclaiming that 
they intended to arm the slaves and lead them 
against their white masters. The raid had not 
succeeded and Brown and his gang were now 
surrounded in the fire-engine house at Harpers 
Ferry by the local militia. A company of 
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Marines had been sent off by rail to deal with 
the raiders, but it was essential that a senior 
officer should go down to Harpers Ferry and 
take command of the operation. 

Jeb Stuart set off for Arlington with the 
message. He already knew Lee well, since Lee 
had been commandant at West Point when 
Stuart was there as a cadet. Surprisingly 
enough, he also knew John Brown, or Osawa- 
tomie Brown as he was better known in Kansas, 
Brown had led many raids into Missouri, en- 
couraging slaves to run away from their masters, 
and ambushing the parties of slave-owners who 
crossed over from Missouri in pursuit. Nothing 
would suit Stuart better than to settle accounts 
once and for all with this old trouble-maker, 
and on the way back to Washington he managed 
to persuade Lee to take him to Harpers Ferry 
as an aide-de-camp. A few hours later they 
were lurching across Maryland on the footplate 
of a locomotive. It was the start of a journey 
that was to end for Stuart at Yellow Tavern 
five years later. 

There was no glory to be won at Harpers 
Ferry. The Marines dealt with John Brown 
and his followers in less than twenty-four hours 
and at the cost of few casualties. It was Stuart 
who had walked up to the barricaded engine- 
house and read out Lee’s demand to the 
raiders that they should surrender. It was he, 
also, who. gave the signal for the Marines to 
assault the engine-house, in the course of which 
Brown was wounded by a sabre thrust. Forty- 
eight hours later, Lee and Stuart returned to 
Washington, their work done. Stuart’s leave 
was over and he was back in Kansas by the 
time that John Brown was tried and hanged. 

South Carolina seceded from the Union that 
December, and Texas followed suit in January, 
1860. By then Stuart was far away across the 
Arkansas river, chasing Indians, but every mail 
brought reports of the crisis in the East. Many 
of his brother-officers were searching their 
consciences in an effort to determine on which 
side lay their duty, but Stuart’s mind was 
already made up. Even before he left for 
Arkansas, he had written to Jefferson Davis, 
not yet sworn in as provisional president of the 
Confederate States: 


“‘ Sir: In view of the impending condition of 
affairs in our country, no sane man can fail to 
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calculate on the rupture of our national bonds as a 
thing strongly probable. In view, therefore, of 
the probable dismemberment of the Army, and of 
your prominence as one likely to exercise a large 
contrcl in the organization of the Army of the 
South, I beg leave respectfully to ask you to 
secure for me a position in that army.” 


In May, Stuart was promoted captain in the 
United States Army, but the die was cast. He 
sent in his resignation on May 3rd, 1860, and 
on the same day wrote to the Adjutant-General 
of the Confederate Army offering his services— 
preferably in the cavalry, but, failing that, in 
the light artillery or light infantry. He reached 
Richmond on May 6th, to find an infantry 
commission waiting for him and by May 9th 
he was back once more at Harpers Ferry, this 
time as second-in-command to a Colonel 
Thomas J. Jackson, a curious, withdrawn, ex- 
professor from the Virginia Military Institute, 
who was not an easy man to know. The two 
men liked each other at first sight, and Jackson 
put Stuart, despite his infantry commission, in 
charge of the cavalry outposts. 

The South began the war with a consider- 
able advantage over the North so far as the 
mounted arm was concerned. “ Living on 
horseback, fearless and dashing, the men of the 
South afforded the best possible material for 
cavalry,” wrote one of the Confederate com- 
manders. But he went on to add that “ they 
had every quality but discipline!” It was a 
deficiency that would cost the South dear in the 
long run, but at the beginning of the Civil 
War both sides suffered from lack of training, 
military tradition and discipline. Their generals 
also lacked experience of handling large 
numbers of troops, since their service had 
mostly been spent fighting either Mexicans or 
Indians. Much had to be learnt while the war 
was going on, and it is remarkable how quickly 
men like Jeb Stuart learnt it. 

Stuart threw himself heart and soul into the 
war. He was not unintelligent, but he does not 
appear to have been a very profound man. The 
fact that American was fighting against Ameri- 
can does not seem to have stirred him emotion- 
ally. He felt passionately for the South and 
never forgave his father-in-law for remaining 
loyal to the Union. When he heard about it, 
he wrote to Flora Stuart: “‘ He will regret it 
but once, and that will be continuously.” But 


he was not a good hater. Quite early in the war, 
he was riding out beyond the lines with only an 
orderly when he recognized an officer riding 
towards him, wearing the regulation blue great- 
coat of the U.S. Army. The rider was Duane 
Perkins who had been a class-mate of Stuart 
at West Point, and Stuart immediately assumed 
that Perkins was coming across to the Con- 
federacy. 

“Howdy, Perk!” he shouted. “ Glad to 
see you’ve come over. What’s your com- 
mand?” For reply Perkins turned slowly in 
his saddle and pointed to a battery of artillery 
just coming into view, the Union flag fluttering 
above the guns in the breeze. “ Hello, Beauty! 
How are you ?” laughed Perkins. “ That’s my 
command, right there!” ‘“ Oh, the devil!” 
replied Stuart. “I didn’t know you’d stayed 
with the Yankees.” Wheeling his horse, he 
and his orderly soon out-distanced any pursuit, 
but the story became a legend in both armies. 

Stuart got his permanent commission as a 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry when his old 
commanding officer, Joseph E. Johnston, 
arrived to take over command at Harpers Ferry 
from Jackson. He immediately set about 
organizing his regiment, which he called the 
Ist Virginia, and for the next three months 
they were continually employed on outpost 
duty along the Potomac. This gave Stuart a 
wonderful opportunity to train his officers and 
troopers in accordance with his own ideas, and 
he gave them little rest. He was a hard, and 
some even said a harsh, taskmaster, keeping his 
men on the move for days on end, making them 
live in the open without any form of cover, and 
restricting their rations to what they could 
carry. Discipline was strict and the slightest 
wavering in the face of the enemy meant im- 
mediate removal from the ranks of the Ist 
Virginia. On one occasion he led his men right 
up to the Federal skirmish line, made them dis- 
mount, and then waited until the enemy 
infantry were within two hundred yards before 
he gave the order to fall back towards the 
horses. Once mounted, he led them away at a 
slow trot, and as soon as they were clear he 
halted them and delivered the following 
address: 


* Attention. Now I want to talk to you, men. 
You are brave fellows and patriotic too, but you’re 
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Mansell Col 


The fanatical abolitionist JOHN BROWN, to whom Feb 


Stuart read out the terms of Lee’s demand for surrender 
at Harpers Ferry, October 1859 


ignorant of this kind of work, and I’m teaching 
you. I want you to observe that a good man on a 
good horse can never be caught. Another thing: 
Cavalry can trot away from anything, and a 
gallop is a gait unbecoming to a soldier, unless 
he is going toward the enemy. Remember that. 
We gallop toward the enemy, and trot away, 
always...” 


His first real chance to distinguish himself 
came at First Manassas on July 21st, 1861. 
McDowell had marched from Washington to 
smash Beauregard before Johnston could come 
to his aid with the Army of the Shenandoah, 
but Johnston slipped away from Patterson, who 
was meant to be covering him, and by forced 
marches managed to join Beauregard by the 
late afternoon of July 20th. Stuart’s cavalry had 
played an important part in screening John- 
ston’s march, and they were tired out by the 
time they reached Manassas. During the early 
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part of the battle they remained in reserve, and 
things were going badly for the Confederates 
when, at two o’clock, a staff officer came gal- 
loping up to them. “ Colonel Stuart,” he said, 
“General Beauregard directs that you bring 
your command into action at once and that you 
attack where the firing is hottest.” 

It was an order after Stuart’s heart. First he 
charged and routed a regiment of New York 
Zouaves, who ran away shouting “ The Black 
Horse!” Then, bringing up some guns he 
had borrowed from the infantry, he brought 
them to bear on the wavering Federal line. 
Supported by Jubal Early with infantry re- 
inforcements, Stuart pressed on. What at first 
had been a slight withdrawal turned into a 
panic retreat, and Stuart’s troopers pursued 
the demoralized enemy for over twelve miles 
before darkness compelled them to retire on 
their own lines. There had been less than five 
hundred sabres with Stuart, but they had 
saved First Manassas for the South. 

Jeb Stuart’s name was made. He was pro- 
moted to full Colonel and went back to duty on 
the outpost line. His wife’s cousin joined his 
staff about this time and has left a record of his 
first meeting with the beau sabreur of the Con- 
federacy: 


** His low athletic figure was clad in an old 
blue undress coat of the United States Army, 
brown velveteen pantaloons worn white by rub- 
bing against the saddle, high cavalry boots with 
small brass spurs, a gray waistcoat, and carelessly 
tied cravat. At his side lay a Zouave cap, covered 
with a white havelock, and beside this two huge 
yellow leathern gauntlets. The figure was that of 
a man ‘ every inch a soldier ’.” 


He was accompanied everywhere by his per- 
sonal banjo-player, Sweeney, and every night 
his headquarters was a riot of music, singing 
and dancing. Yet for all his swashbuckling 
manner and flamboyant dress, he was a devoted 
husband and extremely devout. All merriment 
ended sharp at midnight on a Saturday, and 
Stuart was a strict teetotaller; he had taken the 
pledge at the age of twelve. His reputation grew 
steadily, Joseph E. Johnston writing to him: 
“‘ How can I eat or sleep, without you on the 
outpost?” His old commanding officer also 
recommended him for promotion, and President 
Davis appointed him brigadier - general in 
September. 
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One of his men described Stuart as “ the 
most approachable of generals.” He affected 
no airs, was almost boyishly good-humoured, 
and liked nothing better than a sing-song round 
the camp fire or an impromptu horse-race. But 
on the outposts, and when in contact with the 
enemy, he exerted a rigid discipline and 
expected every man to cisplay the same lion- 
like courage as his own. When other generals 
took advantage of the lull in hostilities to visit 
their wives, or to pull strings in Richmond, Jeb 
Stuart remained with his men on the outposts. 
“JT don’t care what other Generals do,” he 
wrote to his wife, “all I have to say is that 
while this war lasts I will not leave the van of 
our Army unless compelled to. Let that answer 
put to rest any hope of seeing me in Richmond.” 

Stuart was in Richmond by the following 
summer, but not from choice. His old comrade 
of the 1st Cavalry, General George McClellan, 
had advanced with the Army of the Potomac 
until he stood at the gates of the Confederate 
capital. There had been bloody battles as 
McClellan advanced cautiously up the Penin- 
sula, at Williamsburg and at Seven Pines, but 
he had been unable to force the Confederates 
to uncover Richmond. The Army of Northern 
Virginia was still intact and had been given a 
new commander, Robert E. Lee, compared 
with whom McClellan was no more than “a 
good, plain cook.” 

On June roth, 1862, Lee sent for Stuart. 
He was to take a force of between one and two 
thousand men and carry out a reconnaissance in 
force deep in McClellan’s rear, capturing 
supplies, interrupting the Federal communica- 
tions, and gaining intelligence. It was to be a 
classic cavalry raid, and it set the pattern for 
the many others that were later to be such a 
feature of the American Civil War. John 
Cooke has left a description of Jeb Stuart as he 
set out from his headquarters outside Rich- 
mond: 


** As he mounted his horse on that moonlight 
night he was a gallant figure to look at. The gray 
coat buttoned to the chin; the light French saber, 
the pistol in its black holster; the cavalry boots 
above the knee, and the brown hat with its black 
plume floating above the bearded features, the 
brilliant eyes and the huge moustache, which 
curled with laughter at the slightest provocation— 
these made Stuart the perfect picture of the gay 
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cavalier, and the spirited horse he rode seemed to 
feel that he carried one whose motto was ‘ to do 
or die ’.”’ 


Stuart was well behind the Army of the 
Potomac before McClellan knew what was 
happening. The commander of McClellan’s 
cavalry was General Cooke, Stuart’s father-in- 
law, but he never succeeded in getting to terms 
with the Confederate cavalry. Soon ail Rich- 
mond was rejoicing at the news of the raid, 
while McClellan’s reports were having the 
opposite effects in Washington. Hundreds of 
prisoners were taken, vast quantities of stores 
and supplies set on fire, and miles of railway 
wrecked. Stuart also brought back valuable 
information of the Federal dispositions, as a 
result of which Lee confidently threw Jackson 
against McClellan’s rear and flank in the Seven 
Days’ Battle. At the cost of 20,000 Confederate 
and 15,000 Federal casualties between the 
Chickahominy and the James, -McClellan’s 
grip on Richmond was loosened and he was 
ordered by Washington to evacuate the Army 
of the Potomac by water. Stuart’s raid had 
played a not unimportant part in bringing this 
about. 

The result was his promotion to major- 
general and the increase of his command to 
three brigades. In August he was off again on 
another raid, this time against the communica- 
tions of General Pope, who was covering 
Washington, and he succeeded in capturing 
Pope’s personal baggage, together with all his 
papers and letters. One result of the informa- 
tion brought back by Stuart was Lee’s decision 
to send Jackson on a turning movement against 
Pope, which resulted in the complete defeat of 
Pope at Second Manassas. Stuart, who had 
lost his famous plumed hat when he was nearly 
captured by Federal cavalry at Verdiersville 
on August 17th, sent a letter to Pope which was 
later reprinted with glee by the Richmond 


papers : 


“* Major Genl. John Pope 
Commanding, U.S. 
General: You have my het and plume. I 
have your best coat. I have the honor to propose 
a cartel for a fair exchange of the prisoners.” 


Stuart’s greatest raid behind the Federal 
lines took place in October 1862. This was to 











take him right across Maryland and into 
Pennsylvania, and Lee’s order gave him a good 
deal of latitude as to what he was to do when he 
got there: 


** An expedition into Maryland with a detach- 
ment of cavalry, if it can be successfully executed, 
is at this time desirable. You will, therefore, form 
a detachment of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
well mounted men... to cross the Potomac... 
and proceed to the rear of Chambersburg, and 
endeavour to destroy the railway bridge over the 
branch of the Conococheague. Any other 
damage that you can inflict upon the enemy . . . 
you will also execute. You are desired to gain all 
information of the position, force and probable 
intention of the enemy which you can . 

*““Should you meet with citizens of Penn- 
sylvania holding State or government offices . . . 
bring them with you, that they may be used as 
hostages, or the means of exchanges. . . . Such 
persons will, of course, be treated with all the 
respect and consideration that circumstances will 
permit. Should it be in your power to supply 
yourself with horses . . . you are authorized to do 
_ ae 


There was a party at “The Bower,” 
Stuart’s headquarters in West Virginia, on the 
evening of October 8th; this was nothing un- 
usual, for there were always parties wherever 
Jeb Stuart spent the night, but this one went 
on far into the small hours. The following 
morning 1,800 horsemen, divided into three 
divisions and led by Stuart’s picked lieutenants, 
Wade Hampton, Rooney Lee and W. E. Jones, 
slipped away quietly to the rendezvous at 
Darkesville. It was nearly fifty miles as the 
crow flies from there to the Confederate objec- 
tive, Chambersburg, where the Cumberland 
Valley Railway crossed the Conococheague 
river. 

The two leading regiments of Stuart’s force, 
the roth Virginia and the 2nd South Carolina, 
began to ford the Potomac at 4 a.m. on October 
roth. It was a miserable day, cold and foggy, 
and low-hanging clouds threatened rain. Push- 
ing on by forced marches along a little-used 
road, Butler’s South Carolinians entered Mer- 
cersburg before noon, and the raiders were 
clattering into Chambersburg soon after dark. 
They had ridden over forty miles without 
meeting any opposition, the speed and audacity 
of the operation taking the Federals completely 
by surprise. An old woman standing by the 
road mistook the Confederate troopers for 
Union cavalry. “Would any of you good 
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Union boys like some good brandy ?’’, she 
asked. “ It’s good and old. I’ve been saving it 
for Union soldiers.” Roaring with laughter, 
the Virginians handed over their canteens, and 
then went cantering off up the road, calling 
back at her, “‘ We’re Jeff Davis’s guerilla boys!” 

Late that night the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania sent a cable to Washington—“ The 
people have surrendered Chambersburg ”— 
and the hunt was up. Every available cavalry 
soldier in the Union army was ordered out to 
intercept Stuart, every ford across the Potomac 
was watched, and a column under Ailfred 
Pleasanton was sent galloping off to bring 
Stuart to battle. Moving clockwise, Stuart 
avoided the trap, riding ninety miles in thirty- 
six hours through driving rain, and brushing 
aside light opposition as he went. Reaching 
White’s Ford on the Potomac, to the east of 
Harpers Ferry, he fought a short and sharp 
action with Pleasanton and then crossed the 
river into Confederate territory. He had lost 
one man wounded and two missing, together 
with his mulatto servant, Bob, and his two 
prized horses, “ Skylark” and “ Lady Mar- 
grave,” which Bob had been leading. Over- 
indulgence in applejack had been Bob’s un- 
doing, and he had fallen out by the wayside to 
sleep off the effects and been captured. 

The success of the raid lay more in the fillip 
it gave to the morale of the Confederacy, and 
the corresponding consternation it had caused 
in Washington, than in any material effects. 
Stuart’s men had burnt a quantity of supplies, 
wrecked a few miles of railway line, and blown 
up some bridges, but the long-term effect on 
the Union’s strategy was negligible. There was, 
however, much dissatisfaction in Washington 
at McClellan’s failure to intercept the returning 
raiders. When President Lincoln was asked his 
opinion of McClellan after the raid, he drew a 
circle with his stick. “‘ When I was a boy,” he 
said, “we used to play a game—three times 
around, and out. Stuart has been around 
McClellan twice. If he goes around him once 
more, gentlemen, McClellan will be out.” 

The boldness of the raid and the skill with 
which it was executed made Stuart’s name a 
byword in the South. By the following year he 
had a cavalry corps of over 12,000 men under 
his command, concentrated around Brandy 
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Station to the south of the Rappahannock and 
covering Lee’s Army of North Virginia. There 
were frequent reviews in which the flower of 
the Confederate cavalry, led by their dashing 
commander, showed their paces before the 
admiring gaze of all the youth and beauty of 
Southern society. One such review took place 
on June 5th, and another on June 8th before 
General Lee. At 3 a.m. on the following morn- 
ing a sleepy trooper of the 6th Virginia, peering 
through the mist across the Rappahannock at 
Kelly’s Ford, suddenly saw column after 
column of Union cavalry splashing through the 
water. General Alfred Pleasanton was about 
to pay off an old score. 

He had been ordered by General Hooker to 
carry out a reconnaissance in force to determine 
Lee’s exact positions, and with considerable skill 
had concentrated nearly 15,000 cavalry opposite 
Beverly’s and Kelly’s Fords. His columns were 
already across and moving towards their objec- 
tives, Culpeper Court House and Brandy 
Station, before Jeb Stuart understood what was 
happening, and there followed several hours of 
bitter fighting around St. James’s Church, in 
the course of which one of Pleasanton’s regi- 
ments managed to seize Fleetwood Hill just 
north of Brandy Station. This piece of ground 
dominated the surrounding country and it was 
only retaken after a wild charge, led by Jeb 
Stuart in person. 

Brandy Station has been described as “a 
swirling hugger-mugger of an affair, with fight- 
ing mounted and afoot along a three-mile 
front.”” It was also the largest cavalry engage- 
ment of the Civil War, nearly 30,000 men being 
engaged on both sides. Pleasanton was finally 
forced back across the Rappahannock, with the 
loss of 900 killed, wounded and missing. Stuart 
lost over 500 men, and among the wounded was 
Rooney Lee, son of General Lee. Stuart was 
certainly taken by surprise, and his enemies 
among the Confederacy, and they were not a 
few, blamed the fact on his conceit. One 
woman, writing to Jefferson Davis,- said: 


“ 


“If General Stuart is allowed to remain our 
commanding general of cavalry we are lost people. 
I have been eye witness to the maneuvring of 
General Stuart since he has been in Culpeper. . .. 
Gen. S. loves the admiration of his class of lady 
friends too much to be commanding general...” 


When Davis sent this note on to Stuart, he 
















































































admonished him jokingly to “ cease your atten- 
tion to the ladies or make them more general! ” 
And yet despite the forbearance of Davis and 
Lee, both of whom recognized that beneath 
Stuart’s flamboyant exterior there existed the 
qualities of the born leader of light cavalry, his 
extravagant dress and behaviour led to increas- 
ing criticism. 

This criticism was to grow in volume after 
Gettysburg, which was fought a few weeks 
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Stuart’s raids behind Federal lines set a classic cavalry 
pattern; his men cut telegraph wires 














» 
From: “* Horsemen Blue and Grey,” by J. R. Johnson and A. H. Bill, Oxford University Press, New York, 1960 


Feb Stuart’s “ Black Horse” rout a regiment of New York Fire Zouaves in the first major battle of the 
Civil War; Bull Run, Fuly 21st, 1861 


later. Just before the battle, he went off on 
another of his deep penetration raids into 
Pennsylvania, capturing Carlisle and im- 
mobilizing several divisions of Union troops. 
But, while he was raiding, he could not be 
covering the advance of his own army and 
furnishing reconnaissance reports to his com- 
mander-in-chief. Lee was left badly in the 
dark about Meade’s movements, and Stuart 
did not rejoin the Army of Northern Virginia 
until the battle had already been in progress for 
two long and bloody days. When he did re- 
join the left wing, north-east of Gettysburg, 
Stuart made a vigorous attempt to work round 
Meade’s flank and thus cut his communica- 
tions, but he was beaten back by the Union 
cavalry, at last coming into its own. A young 
Federal cavalry officer named George Arm- 
strong Custer played a leading part in this 
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repulse. Stuart was to meet him again ten 
months later in West Virginia. 

The winter of 1863 was a trying time for the 
Confederacy. The casualties at Gettysburg had 
been terrible, inflation was making life more 
and more difficult, and there were grave short- 
ages in arms and ammunition. Stuart was 
particularly concerned by his inability to keep 
his men supplied with remounts. The wastage 
of horses had been tremendous and the horse- 
breeding industry of the South had found it 
impossible to keep up with it. The same, of 
course, was equally true in the North, where the 
horsemastership was far worse and where, 
during the first two years of the war, 284,000 
horses had been issued to never more than 
60,000 men in the field. But the North could 
rely on the vast horse-breeding resources of 
the West and North-west, and by 1863 their 
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cavalry had greatly improved both in their 
training and in their handling. 

Prominent among the Union cavalry leaders, 
who had been given their chance by the war 
and who had seized it with both hands, was a 
stocky, pugnacious Irishman called Phil 
Sheridan. Sheridan was an infantryman by 
training, but he ended the war as the most 
brilliant cavalry leader on the Union side. Like 
Stuart he gathered around him a team of superb 
lieutenants—James Wilson, Judson Kilpatrick, 
Wesley Merritt, Ranald Mackenzie and George 
Custer—none of whom had any cause to fear 
comparison with the beau sabreurs of the South. 
On May 9th, 1864, Sheridan led 8,000 of the 
Union cavalry south from The Wilderness, 
across the North Anna and the South Anna, 
in a dash for Richmond. Stuart received warn- 
ing of Sheridan’s movements at 8 a.m. on May 
gth and warned Lee accordingly. 

Emulating Stuart’s behaviour in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, Sheridan left a trail of burn- 
ing supplies and wrecked railway lines and tele- 
graph poles to mark his progress south. Flora 
Stuart, living some miles off Sheridan’s route, 
watched the glare in the night sky and feared 
lest her home would be the next to go up in 
flames, but that at least she was spared. Mean- 
while, her husband was spurring his men on to 
catch Sheridan and head him off before he 
could reach Richmond, and at 8 a.m. on May 
11th he found himself with 1,100 tired troopers 
at Yellow Tavern, less than ten miles from 
Richmond, and barring Sheridan’s path. 

The battle began about midday and was a 
fierce hand-to-hand affair, fought mainly on 
foot among the woods and gently rolling 
country of green fields and pleasant farms. 
Stuart was heavily out-numbered from the 
start, and by 4 p.m. the Confederate lines were 
beginning to sag. Custer’s Michigan brigade 
had captured some guns and the sth and 6th 
Michigan had entrenched themselves in a wood 
from where they kept up a galling fire. Jeb 
Stuart was everywhere, riding around the 
battlefield to check a withdrawal here, or to lead 
an advance there. His chief bugler protested at 
his needless exposure, saying, “ General, I 
believe you love bullets.” “‘ No, Fred, I don’t 
love *em any more than you do,” replied 
Stuart. “‘ I go where they are because it’s my 


Stuart’s opposite number in daring, GENERAL PHILIP H. 
SHERIDAN (1831-1888) of the Union cavalry 
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duty. I don’t expect to survive this war.” 

He was feeling more relaxed, however, 
because news had reached him that General 
Bragg in Richmond was confident of holding 
the city. There was also talk of reinforcements 
being sent up, but even so it would be touch 
and go. He galloped up the road to where the 
Ist Virginia were holding off a determined 
mounted attack by an entire Federal brigade, 
and a trooper remarked afterwards on Stuart’s 
complete calm: “ General Stuart came riding 
slowly through the woods, whistling and 
entirely alone.” 

The Federal charge was beaten off and 
Stuart emptied his pistol at the retiring 
Federals, one of whom was a certain Private 
Huff of Company E, 5th Michigan. He was 
aged forty-five, a carpenter by trade, and had 
acquired some sort of a reputation as a marks- 
man. His brigade commander was George 
Armstrong Custer. Huff had been unhorsed 
in the charge of the Michigan cavalry and was 
dashing back on foot when he saw a man sitting 
on a big white horse a few yards away from him 





on the other side of the fence. Without stop- 
ping to aim, Huff discharged his pistol at the 
man and went on running. He had killed Jeb 
Stuart. 

The bullet entered Stuart’s side, near his 
liver, and it was clear to all who saw it that the 
wound was mortal. As they carried him back to 
the ambulance, a few troopers came running 
back from the disorganized line, and Stuart 
raised himself to a sitting position, shouting, 
*“Go back! Go back! Do your duty as I’ve 
done mine. I would rather die than be whip- 
ped!” They were still fighting at Yellow 
Tavern as the ambulance with the dying Stuart 
jolted its way back to Richmond. 

Jeb Stuart lingered on in great pain until 
twenty-two minutes past eight on the evening 
of May 12th, 1864. By then Sheridan had 
swung away from Richmond and was fighting 
Stuart’s lieutenant, Fitz Lee. The Federal 
taid on Richmond had been deflected, but 
whether as a result of Stuart’s last battle 
at Yellow Tavern, or by the deliberate design 
of Sheridan, has never been satisfactorily 
established. 

Flora Stuart arrived three hours too late to 
see her husband alive. He had little enough to 
bequeath her—his class ring, his diplomas, 
commissions and wardrobe. His sabre he left 
to his son, with the injunction to draw it 
** whenever his country’s rights are violated or 
her territory invaded,” and he desired that his 
children “‘ be educated South of the Mason and 
Dixon Line, and always to retain the right of 
domicile in the Confederate states.” As he had 
lived, so he died, a passionate Virginian. 

With his death some of the fire seemed to die 
in the Confederate cavalry. With the exception 
of Nathan Bedford Forrest, the strange old 
backwoodsman from Tennessee, there was no 
other cavalry soldier in the South to compare 
with Jeb Stuart. He possessed in full measure 
all the great qualities encompassed within the 
two words “ cavalry spirit.” While he was on 
the outposts, the rest of the army could sleep 
safe; when he was on reconnaissance, his com- 
manders knew that the information he would 
bring back would be accurate and timely. 

Whether his raids justified the effort put 
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into them has been queried since, as indeed 
they were queried by his detractors at the time. 
Miles of railway were torn up, but they were 
just as easily re-laid; huge quantities of supplies 
were destroyed; but the resources of the Union 
were well-nigh inexhaustible; while the burning 
of farms and villages merely laid up a store of 
hatred and recrimination for the future. And 
yet they undoubtedly played a wonderful part 
in strengthening the Southern morale, and 
spread consternation throughout Washington. 
They led the Union commanders to retain large 
forces to protect the capital, and on two of them 
Stuart discovered enough of the enemy’s dis- 
positions and intentions to provide Lee with 
the information he needed to plan his attack on 
the Federals. 

Colonel Henderson, biographer of Stone- 
wall Jackson and one of the leading military 
thinkers of his day, was of the opinion that 
“the horseman of the American war is the 
model of the efficient cavalryman.” He came 
to this conclusion because of the ability of the 
American cavalryman of either side to fight 
equally effectively on foot or in the saddle. 
Moreover, the ground usually prevented the 
cavalry being used in mass, as had always been 
the practice under Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon; and, in any case, the lack of training 
in both horse and rider inhibited any com- 
plicated manoeuvring. The result was a fighting 
man of rare independence, at his best on the 
outpost line or when raiding far behind the 
enemy lines, but able and willing to take his 
place in the firing line alongside the infantry. 

Jeb Stuart, along with Forrest and Sheridan, 
will always be ranked among the best of the 
leaders of this new type of cavalry. His very 
flamboyance, which so irritated his critics, has 
often been found in great cavalry leaders before 
and since. There have been few other wars in 
modern history in which genuine military 
talent found such wonderful opportunities to 
rise to high rank as those that existed during 
the American Civil War, and few of them rose 
so high as Jeb Stuart—the Cavalier of the Con- 
federacy and General Robert E. Lee’s “ ideal 
of a soldier.” Stuart could have asked for no 
finer epitaph. 
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The Book of Job: 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 











From: “ Atlas of the Early Christian World,” by F. van der Meer, Nelson, 1958 


zekiel’s Vision of the Valley of Dry Bones, in which the dead arise to life; fresco of the third century A.D. 
from a synagogue at Dura-Europos, Syria 


The Book of Job illustrates mankind’s earliest attempt to discuss the problem of innocent 
suffering in relation to the idea of a just and omnipotent deity. 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


I 

HE VISIT OF SAUL TO THE WITCH OF ENDOR, 
Te the eve of the battle of Gilboa, is one 

of the most dramatic scenes of ancient 
Hebrew literature.! Filled with foreboding 
about the issue of the battle and forsaken by 
the god of his people, the King of Israel sought 
to know his fate by evoking the spirit of the 
dead prophet Samuel. That, in his desperation, 
he should thus have resorted to necromancy is 
indicative not only of Saul’s dark nature; it also 
exemplifies a situation of profound importance 
for the understanding of ancient Hebrew 
religion. According to the narrative, Saul had 


1 I Samuel xxviii. 3-25. 


himself officially proscribed such necromantic 
practices; yet, at a moment of great crisis, he 
instinctively turns to them; and, what is equally 
significant, he readily finds a skilful practi- 
tioner who is able to satisfy his needs. More- 
over, the graphic detail with which the raising 
of Samuel is described, and, notably, the un- 
explained use of the technical term ’6bh (trans- 
lated as “ familiar spirit”), suggest that the 
writer of the account was well acquainted with 
necromancy and expected his readers to be so. 

The whole curious episode constitutes a 
peculiarly vivid illustration of the cultural 
tension abundantly attested elsewhere in the 
Hebrew scriptures. It grew out of the policy 
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adopted by the party within the state of Israel 
that was concerned to ensure that the god 
Yahweh should be established as the sole god 
of the nation. As an earlier article explained,” 
it was a confederation of Hebrew tribes under 
the patronage of Yahweh that had achieved the 
conquest of Canaan. But the confederacy was 
a loose one; and, after the settlement in 
Canaan, the tribes showed a constant inclina- 
tion to revert to the service of their ancestral 
gods, or to adopt the Canaanite deities. Conse- 
quently, the devotees of Yahweh condemned 
all such worship as disloyalty to Yahweh, de- 
serving of his wrath. Among the rites thus 
condemned were ancient mortuary rituals that 
presupposed that the dead lived on in their 
tombs and needed the tendance of the living. 
Archaeological research in Palestine has pro- 
vided abundant evidence from various periods 
that offerings were made to the dead at their 
tombs. Both the archaeological data and many 
references in the ancient Hebrew scriptures 
show that the mortuary cult was based upon the 
belief that the dead, or at least some of them, 
became very potent beings: for example, in the 
account of the raising of the spirit of the dead 
Samuel, when Saul asks the woman what she 
sees as the result of her incantation, she replies, 
“T see a god (elohim) coming up out of the 
earth.” 

The Yahwist prophets, however, not only 
condemned this mortuary cult: they taught a 
view of human destiny that precluded any 
belief that the dead had an effective post- 
mortem existence. The dead, they maintained, 
departed to Sheol, which was located far 
beneath the ground—probably even beneath 
the waters of the great deep upon which the 
whole world was thought to rest. This land of 
the dead was conceived as an immense pit, 
surrounded by walls with gates. It is graphic- 
ally described in the Book of Fob (x. 21-2), when 
that unfortunate contemplates his approaching 
end: 


Before I go whence I shall not return, 
Even to the land of darkness and of the shadow of 


death; 
A land of thick darkness, as darkness itself, 
A land of the shadow of death without any order, 
And where the light is as darkness. 


2“ The Jewish Philosophy of History,” History 
Today, vol. XI (March 1961). 
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This Hebrew conception of Sheol evidently 
derived from ancient Mesopotamian escha- 
tology. There the subterranean realm of the 
dead was grimly named kur-nu-gi-a (“ the land 
of no return”); and it was imagined as a great 
city of seven walls and gates where the shades 
of the dead dwelt miserably in dust and gloom. 

With this view of the fate of the dead went 
the Yahwist teaching about human nature, as 
it is set forth in the story of the Creation and 
Fall of Adam.4 Yahweh had made the first 
Man from the dust of the earth, and, in conse- 
quence of his sin, had decreed that he should 
return to it again when he died—“ for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return; ” and in 
that decree all Adam’s descendants were 
involved. 

Accordingly, the Yahwist theologians denied 
all hope of immortality or of a tolerable post- 
mortem existence. They were actually too un- 
sophisticated in their thinking to be able to 
conceive of the complete annihilation of the 
individual personality at death. Instead, they 
held a primitive belief in a form of post-mortem 
survival; but they insisted that such survival 
had no religious significance, since, even if 
Yahweh’s power could extend to Sheol, it was 
of no avail; for “the dead praise not thee, 
Yahweh; neither they that go down into 
silence ” (Psalm CXV 17). 

This surprising denial of ultimate signi- 
ficance to the individual person stemmed from 
the fact that Yahwism was, in origin and 
essence, an ethnic religion. Despite the many 
vividly conceived portraits of individuals such 
as Moses, David and Jeremiah that appear in 
the ancient Hebrew writings, the abiding focus 
of concern is the relations between Israel, the 
nation, and Yahweh, its god. Even when atten- 
tion seems to be concentrated on the career of 
some individual, the interest in him is essen- 
tially inspired by the manner in which his 
actions, for good or ill, affected the chosen 
people in its service of its divine patron. 

With this fundamental and primary concern 
of Yahwism—that the nation as a whole should 
continue unswervingly loyal to Yahweh—went 
an appropriate view of the individual’s part in 


3 See “‘ The Epic of Gilgamesh ” in History Today 
(vol. XI), pp. 19-20. 
* See History Today (vol. XII), pp. 380-387. 
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preserving this relationship. It was simply 
taught that Yahweh rewards the pious with a 
long 2nd prosperous life and many sons to 
preserve his name in Israel, while he punishes 
the impious with misfortune and an early death. 


II 

Experience, however, too often proved that 
this convenient arrangement of fortune did not, 
in fact, prevail—too often it was the wicked who 
flourished like the proverbial green bay-tree, 
while the just were afflicted with misfortune 
and suddenly cut off. Now, this problem, 
which the logic of experience created, was 
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steadily made more acute by the development 
of the conception of Yahweh. The prophets 
progressively emphasized his moral character, 
while at the same time exalting him as the only 
true god and ruler of the universe. But, if 
Yahweh was the god of justice as well as omni- 
potent, how were the obvious misfortunes of 
the godly to be explained ? 

That this question in time tormented certain 
of the more sensitive-minded of the Jews, the 
Book of Fob serves as an eloquent reminder. 
In the corpus of Hebrew writing it holds a 
unique place, as it does in the history of 
religions; for it illustrates the earliest attempt 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London 


The theme of innocent suffering is eloquently debated; JOB and his “ Comforters ”’ 
depicted in an engraving by William Blake, about 1825 
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to discuss the problem of innocent suffering 
vis-a-vis the conception of a just and omni- 
potent deity. And the problem, as it is pre- 
sented here, was made the more acute, as we 
shall see, through the Yahwist denial of an 
effective after-life to the individual human 
being. 

The Book of fob raises many complicated 
literary questions concerning its original form 
and authorship; and expert opinion puts its 
composition at various dates between 700 and 
200 B.C. But uncertainty about such matters 
does not detract from its immense significance; 
for the book as a whole became an accepted 
part of the Hebrew inheritance and, as such, is 
representative of Hebrew thought. 

In its present form, the book has a prose 
prologue (chapters i-ii) and epilogue (chapter 
xlii), the intervening portion being in verse. 
The prologue is used to outline the tragedy of 
Job’s situation, and to introduce the dialogue in 
which the theme of innocent suffering is so 
eloquently debated. In the prologue, the 
integrity of Job, who seems to have been a well- 
known figure of Semitic folklore, and the com- 
pletely undeserved nature of the misfortunes 
that befall him are depicted in the strongest 
colours; so that there can be no doubt that this 
is the test case for the vindication of divine 
justice. Further, although Satan is represented 
as the immediate agent in Job’s sufferings, the 
ultimate responsibility is clearly ascribed to 
God: hence, no solution is possible in terms of a 
cosmic dualism of good and evil forces, such as 
was being taught by Zarathustra about the same 
time in Iran. Between the two poles, therefore 
—Job’s innocent suffering and the absolutism 
of God—the drama of Job’s agony, in seeking 
to reconcile the evidence of his experience with 
the doctrine of divine justice, is designedly 
played out. The poignancy of the drama is 
infinitely increased, since it is presented in 
terms of the orthodox Yahwist creed that, for 
man, death is the end. That belief is tragically 
attested by Job. 


For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again .. . 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? 

As the waters fail from the sea, 

As the river decayeth and drieth up; 

So man lieth down and riseth not: 
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Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
Nor be roused out of their sleep. (xiv. 7-12) 


The poetical part of the work takes the form 
of a series of dialogues between the unfortunate 
Job and his three so-called “ comforters,” 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar.® These friends, 
who ostensibly come to commiserate with him, 
are made the mouthpieces through which the 
Yahwist philosophy of life is presented, and its 
inadequacy to meet Job’s case is demonstrated. 
Thus, in his first speech, Eliphaz states the 
traditional view, of which his subsequent 
speeches, and those of his companions, are but 
variations on the same theme. Its quintessence 
is given in the admonition that Eliphaz ad- 
dresses to his unfortunate friend: 


Remember, I pray thee, who ever perished, being 
innocent ? 

Or where were the upright cut off ? 

Accordingly as I have seen, they that plough 
iniquity, 

And sow trouble, reap the same: 

By the breath of God they perish, 

And by the blast of his anger are they consumed. 


(iv. 7-9) 


To Job’s questioning of the justice of the fate 
that had befallen him, orthodox disapproval is 
significantly expressed in the account that 
Eliphaz goes on to give of a revelation that had 
come to him by night: 


There was a silence, and I heard a voice saying, 

Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 

Behold, he putteth no trust in his servants; 

And his angels he charges with folly: 

How much more them that dwell in the houses of 
clay, 

Whose foundation is in the dust, 


Which are crushed before the moth! (iv. 17-19) 


And Eliphaz concludes, after observing that 
trouble is native to man, by setting forth the 
official estimate of the good life, in which Job 


may yet participate, if he will but trust in the 
divine ordering of things: 


Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 
And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
Thou shalt come to thy grave in full age, 

Like as a shock of corn in its season. 

Lo this, we have searched it out, so it is; 

Hear it, and know it for thy good. (v. 25-27) 


5 The general consensus of expert opinion holds 
that the speech of Elihu is a later interpolation. 
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But Job will not accept this interpretation of 
life—he knows its speciousness from his own 
experience. In his subsequent speeches he 
becomes less and less concerned with answering 
the charges of his friends, namely, that his 
refusal to admit his guilt proves him an 
obdurate and secret sinner. Instead, he grows 
ever more immersed in the agonizing problem 
of the seeming conflict between the certainty of 
God’s omnipotence and the supposition of His 
justice : 


I will say unto God, 

Do not condemn me; 

Show me wherefore thou contendest with me. 

Is it good unto thee that thou should oppress, 

That thou shouldest despise the work of thine 
hands... 

And searchest after my sin, 

Although thou provest that I am not wicked; 

And there is none that can deliver out of thine 
hand ? 

Thine hands have framed me and fashioned me, 

Together round about; yet thou dost destroy me. 

Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast 
fashioned me as clay; 

And wilt thou bring me into dust again? (x. 2-9) 


In the depth of his despair, Job can only 
supplicate the Almighty to cease from torment- 
ing him for the little space of life that remains 
before he departs to the dark oblivion of Sheol. 
It is this acceptance of the doctrine of Sheol 
that underlines the terrible futility of his suffer- 
ings and of his life; and it challenges to the 
uttermost his belief in the justice of God. If 
only he could have hoped that vindication 
might come after death, Job’s whole problem 
would have assumed a different aspect. But 
Yahwist doctrine precluded any such hope. 
There could be no post-mortem judgment such 
as the Egyptians envisaged ;° for down in Sheol 
there was no distinction between the just and 
the unjust—all dwelt there in the dust and 
darkness. Once, as he struggles between faith 
and despair, it seems that Job, in the very 
agony of his mind, has won through to the con- 
viction that death would not end all. Unfor- 
tunately, the celebrated passage (xix. 25-6), 
although it has been confidently used in 
Christian liturgy, is invested with obscurity, 
owing to the state of the extant text: 


®See “Osiris: the Royal Mortuary God of 
Egypt,” in History Today vol. X (1960). 


An offering for the deceased, in the manner practised by 
Israel; a stela from Zinjirli, Southern Turkey 





















































But I know that my redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the 
earth: 

And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet from (without) my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.’ 


Whatever may have been the original mean- 
ing of these verses, it is quite certain that the 
author of Fob did not find the solution of the 
problem with which he was involved in some 
belief that God would adjust, in another life, 
the inequalities of fortune suffered in this. 
Instead, he seeks a solution by comparing the 
immensity of the operations of God with the 
puny affairs of man. Thus, after Job finally 
challenges the Almighty to justify himself, the 
work closes with the great theophany in 
chapters xxxviii-xli, in which the question of 
the justice of man’s lot vis-a-vis his Creator is 
dwarfed into insignificance by a display of 
divine omnipotence. The prose epilogue that 
follows offers an even more inadequate solution. 


7 For alternative renderings see the notes to the 
passage in the Revised Version of the Bible. 


From: ‘' The Ancient Near East in Pictures,” by J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1954 
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: Atlas of the Bible,"” by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P., Nelson, 1956 


An ancient Fewish rock-tomb, with its stone rolled away from the door 


It merely constitutes a “‘ happy-ever-after ” 
ending, by relating how God at last rebukes 
Eliphaz and his friends for the counsel that 
they had given; while he rewards Job by giving 
him greater material prosperity than he had 
formerly enjoyed and a numerous progeny and 
a long life—in other words, all that constituted 
the good life of the pious according to the 
Yahwist view. 

Although its two endings thus provide no 
true solution of the problem discussed, the 
Book of Fob abides as one of the most notable 
monuments of Hebrew religious thought. It 
reveals the tension that had arisen within an 
essentially nationalistic religion, due to the in- 
adequacy of its teaching concerning the 
individual’s life and destiny. In Israel the in- 
dividual was emerging to self-consciousness 
from the primitive sense of communal soli- 
darity; he was now beginning to demand from 
his religion the assurance of ultimate personal 
significance. That Job fails in the end to satisfy 
this demand, and can only offer the traditional 
answer, reveals the inability of Yahwism then to 
free itself from a policy that its earlier situation 
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had dictated. In time, another situation, also 
occasioned—at least in part—by political 
factors, was to work a change of attitude; but, 
before we proceed to consider this develop- 
ment, we must briefly notice what has been 
cited by some scholars as a Babylonian parallel 
or anticipation of the Hebrew Job. 

On some clay tablets, found in the libraries 
of Assyria but probably incorporating earlier 
material, there is inscribed a text that has 
become known variously as the Ludlul bel 
nemeqi,® or The Righteous Sufferer. It takes the 
form of a complaint, placed in the mouth of an 
anonymous person overwhelmed by unmerited 
misfortune. Taught by his religion that suffer- 
ing is divine punishment for neglect of one’s 
proper service to the gods, he seeks in vain to 
know how he has offended: 


My affliction increases, right I cannot find. 

I implored the god, but he did not turn his coun- 
tenance ; 

I prayed to my goddess, but she did not raise her 
head. 


® A transliteration of the opening line which may 
be translated: “ I will praise the Lord of Wisdom.” 
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The diviner through divination did not discern 
the situation. 

Through incense-offering the dream-interpreter 
did not explain my right. 

I turned to the necromancer, but he did not 
enlighten me.* 


Unable to comprehend the cause of his ill fate, 
the sufferer is led to exclaim against the 
apparent injustice of those gods, whom he had 
served so well, in making their actions in- 
scrutable to men: 


Oh that I only knew that these things are well 
pleasing to a god! 

What is good in one’s sight is evil for a god. 

What is bad in one’s own mind is good for his god. 

Who can understand the counsel of the gods in 
the midst of heaven ? 

The plan of a god is deep waters, who can compre- 
hend it ? 

Where has befuddled mankind ever learned 
what a god’s conduct is ? 

He who was living yesterday has died today: 

Instantly he is made gloomy, suddenly he is 
crushed.!° 


The complaint continues: the wretched man 
graphically describes his sufferings and the 
physical degradation that goes with them; and 
he appears to be at the point of death—his 

®* Translated by P. H. Pfeiffer in Ancient Near 


Eastern Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1955), p. 434b. 
1° Trans. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 435a. 
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situation is as hopeless as Job’s, since Meso- 
potamian eschatology was as grim as the 
Hebrew. But the situation abruptly changes, 
without apparent explanation; and the narra- 
tive goes on to tell of the saving intervention of 
Marduk, the patron god of Babylon, who 
restores the sufferer to a state of physical well- 
being. 

Although there are many striking parallels 
between this anonymous Babylonian sufferer 
and the Hebrew Job, it would seem that the 
purpose of the Mesopotamian writing was not 
to discuss the problem of human suffering and 
divine providence. Its purpose seems rather 
to be that of commemorating the grace of 
Marduk in restoring one so abjectly cast down 
—indeed, the truer Hebrew parallel to this 
theme is probably to be found in Psalm xxii. 
The Book of Fob, despite its failure to find an 
adequate solution to its own peculiar problem, 
is the more significant document for the 
religious history of mankind. 


Ill 
When a change did come in the Hebrew 
evaluation of human destiny, it appears to be 
significantly linked with the political fortunes 
of the nation. It is first adumbrated in Ezekiel’s 





" by J. B. Pritchard, Princeton, 1954 


Women and girls mourning, from an Egyptian tomb at Thebes, fourteenth century B.C. 
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strange vision of the Valley of the Dry Bones 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14). The prophet foretells how 
Yahweh will restore the well-nigh defunct 
Israel which now languishes in its Babylonian 
captivity (c. §80 B.c.). The vision is admittedly 
symbolical in its import; but the vividness of 
its imagery implies that it was modelled on 
certain concrete conceptions. The moribund 
nation is pictured as a mass of dry bones, 
scattered over a valley. To bring it to life 
again, the bones have to be re-assembled 
“bone to his bone,” and re-clothed with 
sinews and flesh. But the process of revivifica- 
tion is not completed until the reconstituted 
bodies are animated by the specially invoked 
winds. The whole process, as it is recorded, is 
clearly conditioned by contemporary notions 
of the constitution of human nature. Accord- 
ing to Hebrew ideas, each human being was a 
psycho-physical organism, compounded of the 
material body and a non-corporeal entity called 
the nephesh. The two components were so 
essentially interrelated that, if restoration from 
death were to be contemplated, it would in- 
evitably involve a reconstitution of both body 
and nephesh. 

Ezekiel’s vision concerned the nation only; 
but it also indicates that the idea of the resur- 
rection of individual persons to life after they 
had died could now be entertained by a 
Yahwist prophet; and it shows, too, the terms 
in which such an idea would be conceived. 
What was thus anticipated in the sixth century 
B.c. had become an established belief by the 
second century B.c. Our first clearly dateable 
evidence occurs in an account of a notable deed 
of Judas Maccabaeus (flor. 165-161 B.C.). 
During the heroic struggle of the Jewish 
patriots against the Hellenising policy of the 
Seleucid king, Antiochus Epiphanes, there had 
been found on the persons of some fallen 
Jewish soldiers evidence of their infringement 
of the sacred Law. In consequence of this dis- 
covery, Judas made a collection of money and 
sent it to Jerusalem as a sacrifice for sin, thus 
“doing therein right well and honourably, in 
that he thought of a resurrection. For if he were 
not expecting that they that had fallen would 
rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray 
for the dead.” 
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This acceptance of belief in a resurrection 
of the dead eased that tension with which the 
Book of Job vibrates; for now death was no 
longer to be regarded as the virtual end of the 
individual person. And the post-mortem vindi- 
cation for which Job had sought also makes its 
appearance in Jewish belief during this time of 
heroic crisis. Thus in Daniel xii. 2, the old 
Sheol doctrine is tacitly repudiated in the 
categorical assurance that the revivified dead 
would be judged: 


** And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 


The establishment of these ‘related beliefs 
in the resurrection and judgment of the dead 
appears to have been due to popular pressure 
within the Jewish state; and it was for long 
resisted by a conservative minority. The books 
of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus (both 2nd 
century B.C.) still reflect the old Yahwist tradi- 
tion; and, even in the first century A.D., as 
Josephus and the Christian documents show, 
the Sadducees, who constituted the sacerdotal 
aristocracy of the nation, still maintained that 
“there is no resurrection” (Mark xii. 18). 
It was, significantly, not until after the over- 
throw of the national state by the Romans in 
A.D. 70 that the wheel of change turned full 
cycle, and what was once Yahwist orthodoxy 
became proscribed as heresy—thus, in the 
rabbinic Tractate Sanhedrin, the pronounce- 
ment is made that, among those who have no 
share in the world to come is “ he that says 
there is no resurrection of the dead prescribed 
in the Law.” 

But this development of Jewish eschato- 
logical belief was destined also to have reper- 
cussions far beyond the bounds of Israel. 
Because Christianity stemmed from Judaism, 
belief in a physical resurrection was naturally 
accepted into the new faith, as the accounts of 
the resurrection of Christ so graphically show. 
The problem, which soon arose, of accom- 
modating this essentially Hebrew conception to 
Greek notions of the immortality of the soul, 
has left an indelible impress on subsequent 
Christian thought and has profoundly affected 
many aspects of Christian culture. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE 
GENTLEMEN, 

The first article on Cuba’s Réle in American 
History by Arnold Whitridge in the May issue of 
History Today, contained a picture showing the 
capture of a slaver off the Cuban coast in March 1858. 
The caption stated—‘ the illegal traffic in slaves 
from Africa to Cuba was largely carried on under the 
American flag.” This picture would have better 
illustrated Mr. Whitridge’s article had it not been 
plain that the slaver is flying Spanish colours. She is 
in fact the Emilia captured by H.M. ships Styx and 
Jasper on March 22nd, 1858; after a chase of twenty 
miles the Emilia hoisted Spanish colours. She had a 
crew of forty, all Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Far from 
being fitted out in New 
York, she had been fitted 
out at Havana. When she 
was captured, she had 
£7,000 in sterling on 
toard for the purchase of 
slaves on the African 
coast; a fact that gives 
some idea of the capital 
involved in this trade. 

Surely Mr. Whitridge 
is not entirely correct 
when he states that “ Any 
slaver might hoist the 
American flag and no non- 
American warship could 
touch it”? Clear signs 
that a vessel had slaves on 
board were enough to 
justify her capture; a fact of which many resolute 
British officers took advantage. What the United 
States objected to was the right of a British warship 
to search an American vessel merely suspected of 
engaging in the slave trade. As evidence that British 
warships did in fact, capture slavers flying the 
American flag, I enclose an engraving of an American 
slave schooner, flying United States colours, cap- 
tured by H.M.S. Antelope, in September 1857 bound 
from Lagos to Havana. The capture of the American 
barque Anne D. Richardson in February 1850 by 
H.M. steam frigate Pluto showed that a determined 
British officer could get away with arresting an 
American ship merely on suspicion of engaging in 
the slave trade, by threatening to escort the barque 
to the nearest American warship. Surely, it was only 
after the outbreak of the American Civil War, when 
friction rose with the United States concerning 
blockade running, that British officers became, quite 
justifiably, loth to board ships flying the American 
flag ? 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL R. BouqueT, 
Bampton, Deuon. 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES 
GENTLEMEN, 
In Mr. Romney Sedgwick’s article (History Today, 
June 1961) the description of the death of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, calls for comment. The illness was 





From “ The Illustrated London News “ 


An American Slaver captured by H.M.S 
Antelope, Sept. 1857, in the Bight of Benin 


initiated by a violent pain in the side, by which pre- 
sumably the side of the chest was meant. After a 
week of illness, he was out and about again, but then 
“had a relapse.” We assume that he suffered from 
the same symptom, obviously very severe, because 
he was “‘ thought to be in great danger.”” Apparently 
there was a further temporary recovery, during a 
short period, but on suffering a further attack, the 
Prince died within “‘ three minutes.” 

We can disregard the findings of the post-mortem 
examination, because at that period little was known 
of morbid processes; in fact, it was at that time that 
Morgagni was establishing the sound basis of morbid 
anatomical studies. It is unlikely that Frederick died 
from any of the causes 
mentioned in the report. 
Frederick had _ suffered 
from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, but this did not 
cause death. I suggest 
that he died of coronary 
thrombosis, because the 
description of his symp- 
toms would fit this condi- 
tion admirably. His end 
is full of irony when we 
remember that he was 
hoping for a speedy suc- 
cession to the old king. 
Had he been treated by 
modern methods, he might 
well have lived and con- 
siderable troubles would 
certainly have ensued. 

It is interesting to note 
that the first description of a death from coronary 
thrombosis was written by a layman, the Earl of 
Clarendon, who gave an accurate account in de- 
scribing the death of his father, Edward Hyde, a man 
“who had the image of death so constantly before 
him in those constant torments.” It was not until 
1768 that William Heberden gave his well-known 
description of angina pectoris, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Account of a Disorder of the Breast.” 


Yours, etc., 
JOHN A. Ross, 
Liverpool 17. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am writing a book, for publication early next 
year, dealing with the disastrous explosion resulting 
from the collision of the steamships Jmo and Mont 
Blanc in the harbour of Halifax, Nova Scotia on 
December 6th, 1917. 

Should any of your readers have personal know- 
ledge of the tragedy or letters and documents con- 
cerned with it in their possession, I would be very 
glad to hear from them. 


Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL J. Birp, 
66, Cambridge Mansions, 
Cambridge Road, 
London, S.W.11. 
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The 





Anglo-Portugues¢, 


Marriage Treaty) 


of 1661 | 


Three hundred years ago a royal marriage 
reaffirmed the ancient links between 
Britain and Portugal; both countries 


benefited although, despite their mutual 





the match did not. 


By courtesy of the Mauritshuis Museum, The Hague 


“* In a word, I think myself very happy ”’; miniature of 


CHARLES II by Samuel Cooper By C. R. BOXER 
SURVEY OF THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE On the whole, it must, I think, be conceded 
A alliance from its inception in 1373 shows that England has been the principal beneficiary. 


that it has functioned as a marriage of | Professor P. E. Russell has recently demon- 


forbearance, the principals of 





convenience rather than a life-long love match, _ strated that the services of a “small and 
or as a union of like minds. It cannot be __ picaresque ” English contingent at the decisive 
claimed that Portuguese culture has ever battle of Aljubarrota in 1385 were more than 
exercised any influence in England—or, indeed, repaid by the dispatch of Portuguese galleys, 
aroused much interest here until the last few _—_im several successive years, to help defend the 
years. Similarly, Portugal, as a Latin country, south coast of England against the vastly 
looked rather to Spain, Italy and France for superior Castilian navy. The two countries 
her ideas and ideals. She has been appreciably went completely different ways at the Reforma- 
influenced by English culture only within the tion, one instance of which will suffice. In no 
last century and a half. Moreover, for much of country were the Jesuits more popular, power- 
the period when the alliance was most obvious ful, and influential than in Portugal between 


—the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— 1560 and 1760. For virtually the whole of that 
England was a bigotedly Protestant country, period, they were banned from England on 
and Portugal a fanatically Roman Catholic one. —_ pain of death—and that penalty was not seldom 


The very fact that the alliance has lasted for so _ inflicted. It is true that Anglo-Portuguese com- 
long, despite these deep divergences, shows mercial relations continued to flourish for all 
clearly that it must have been useful to both but a few decades of Portugal’s “ Sixty years’ 
sides. It was particularly useful in commerce, _ captivity” to Castile; but the alliance was 
since the economies of the two countries are dormant between 1580 and 1640, and may be 
complementary. said to have lapsed altogether with the Com- 
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monwezith’s systematic attack on Portuguese 
shipping in 1650, as a reprisal for King John 
IV’s sheltering the royalist squadron of Princes 
Rupert and Maurice in the Tagus. 

When the alliance was renewed and con- 
solidated by the treaties of 1642, 1654 and 1661, 
its nature had completely changed. England 
was now the dominant partner; and Cromwell’s 
treaty of 1654, which set the pattern for the 
alliance for the next hundred years, can fairly 
be described as a diktat. Its reluctant ratifica- 
tion by King John IV, shortly before his death 
two years later, was only extorted by a powerful 
naval demonstration off Lisbon, led by Admiral 
Blake, “to keep foreigners from fooling us.” 
As the English envoy to Portugal wrote nearly 
thirty years later: “ lt is not to be denied but 
that several things in the Treaty were obtained 
with a high hand, and that his Majesty’s sub- 
jects enjoy in some particulars rather greater 
privileges than the natives, which with some 
reason may make them uneasy.” These privi- 
leges included a wide range of tax-exemptions 
and a degree of freedom from arrest by the 
local authorities which gave the English 
mercantile community in Portugal a position 
analogous in many ways to that enjoyed by 
Western traders in China during the heyday of 
extra-territoriality. 

With the death of King John IV (November 
6th, 1656), and the regency of his Spanish-born 
widow, Dona Luisa de Gusmio, acting for the 
half-imbecile and adolescent Dom Affonso VI, 
a critical period began for the Portuguese. 
They had with difficulty maintained themselves 
against the efforts of the Spaniards to reconquer 
them, and of the Dutch to deprive them of 
their still impressive colonial empire, ever since 
they had severed their connection with the 
Crown of Castile by the revolt of December 
1640. Hitherto, their main prop and stay had 
been the support of France, hereditary enemy 
of the Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs; but 
Cardinal Mazarin formally deserted Portugal 
by concluding the Treaty of the Pyrenees with 
Spain in November 1659. It is true that the 
Cardinal continued to help Portugal sub rosa by 
conniving at the dispatch of auxiliary troops 
and “ volunteers” under the Anglo-German 
Count Schomberg. But these would prove in- 
sufficient in the long run, once Spain had got 


her second wind and transferred some of her 
veteran regiments (tercios) from Flanders and 
Italy, and some of her warships from the 
Mediterranean to reinforce the squadrons based 
on Cadiz and on Cantabrian ports for an attack 
on Portugal by sea. 

By 1660, Portugal’s international and 
strategic position was more critical than at any 
time since she had regained her independence. 
She was at war with Spain and the United 
Provinces, while France had ostensibly and 
ostentatiously abandoned her. No foreign 
power had sent a resident ambassador to Lisbon 
since King John’s accession to the throne. The 
Papacy, under Spanish pressure, still refused to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Braganza 
dynasty, or to nominate bishops to the vacant 
sees of this most devoutly Roman Catholic 
country. Her one remaining hope was England, 
as Mazarin himself pointed out. But the 
Puritan government looked askance at a country 
where “ Papist idolatry” and the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition held undisputed sway. It did 
not seem likely that the Queen-Regent’s appeals 
for assistance would find much sympathy at 
London, where the brother of the Portuguese 
ambassador had been publicly executed on 
Tower Hill a few years earlier (July 1654). 
Cromwell had at one time proposed to the 
Dutch a combined Protestant attack on the 
Iberian colonial empires, which would give, in 
effect, their Atlantic possessions to England 
and their Asian to the Hollanders; but the 
latter, as he put it, “ preferred gain to godli- 
ness,” and rejected the idea of attacking one of 
their best customers—Spain. Cromwell’s death 
eased matters somewhat, and in April 1660 the 
English Council of State signed a treaty per- 
mitting Portugal to levy twelve-thousand men 
in England. Owing to the restoration of Charles 
II, who was under considerable obligations to 
Spain by an agreement he had made in 1656, 
promising to restore Cromwell’s conquests of 
Dunkirk and Jamaica, this treaty was not 
ratified in the following month. But the Por- 
tuguese ambassador seized the opportunity 
afforded by the restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy to propose a match between Charles 
II and Catherine of Braganza, the sister of 
King Affonso VI. 

The proposal of an Anglo-Portuguese royal 
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“* As sweet a disposition as ever was born”’ ; CATHERINE 
OF BRAGANZA (1638-1705); portrait by Pieter Borsseler, 


about 1664 


marriage was not a new one. Antonio de 
Sousa de Macedo, the Portuguese envoy in 
England (1642-46), from whose residence 
Portugal Street in London (Aldwych) derives 
its name, and who was Charles I’s staunch 
supporter in the Civil War, had suggested a 
match between that monarch’s eldest son and 
Catherine’s elder sister. The English king, 
though acknowledging to his wife in their con- 
fidential correspondence (shortly afterwards 
captured in his letter-book by the Parliamen- 
tarians at Naseby) that Sousa de Macedo was 
his sole reliable channel of communication with 
the continent, told Henrietta Maria that he was 
resolved to give “such an answer as shall 
signify nothing.” Despite this typical instance 
of Caroline evasiveness, King John IV con- 
tinued to support the failing royalist cause to 
the end and beyond; for which the victorious 
Commonwealth forced him to pay dearly by 
the terms of the 1654 treaty. 

Although Portugal’s international position 


in 1660 was even more critical than it had been 
fifteen years earlier, when a Portuguese royal 
bride was first suggested, the terms offered by 
the desperate Queen-Regent in her search for 
an ally were too tempting to be lightly dismissed 
by Charles II. He began his reign heavily 
indebted; and his efforts to secure a substantial 
loan from either Spain or the United Provinces 
proved fruitless. A dowry of two million 
cruzados, the cession of Tangier (to which 
Bombay was soon added), and the confirma- 
tion of the commercial privileges extorted by 
Cromwell were the principal baits held out by 
the Portuguese negotiator, Francisco de Mello 
e Torres, later the Marquis de Sande. Spain 
naturally did everything possible to prevent 
this match; and Charles II was at one time 
seriously tempted by the counter-proposals of 
the Most Catholic King, who offered to dower 
handsomely any Protestant princess that the 
English monarch might fancy, rather than let 
him wed the Roman Catholic Catherine of 
Braganza. Charles rejected these suggestions 
with the observation: “I hate Germans, or 
princesses of cold countries”; although the 
decisive factor in the king’s final decision to 
take Catherine as his bride was probably the 
advice and encouragement of Louis XIV, who 
did not wish to see Portugal again incorporated 
in the Spanish empire. 

After prolonged negotiations which were 
more than once in danger of foundering, the 
Anglo-Portuguese marriage treaty was finally 
signed at Whitehall on June 23rd, 1661. It 
confirmed the previous treaties of 1642 and 
1654, including the extensive privileges granted 
to English merchants by Cromwell’s diktat; 
but it also guaranteed English support for Por- 
tuguese independence in the most unequivocal 
and emphatic terms. By article 15, for example, 
“in consideration of the portion itself, which 
far exceeds the portion that hath ever yet been 
given to any Daughter of Portugal, the King of 
Great Britain doth profess and declare, with the 
consent and advice of his council, that he will 
take the interest of Portugal and all its domi- 
nions to heart, defending the same with his 
utmost power by sea and land, even as England 
itself.” Charles II also promised to send 3,000 
troops and “ ten good ships of war” to help 
defend Portugal, as well as to use his good 
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offices to induce both Spain and the United 
Provinces to make peace with that kingdom, 
even at the risk of involving England in hostili- 
ties with those two powers should they refuse 
to do so. Ample provision was made in the 
treaty for the exercise of her religion by 
Catherine and the members of her entourage 
after she became Queen of Great Britain; but 
no mention was made as to whether the 
children of the marriage, if any, should be 
brought up in the Roman Catholic or in the 
Anglican faith. On the day before the signature 
of the treaty, Charles signed a declaration that 
Catherine was his wife, in order to avoid send- 
ing to Rome for a dispensation, which Por- 
tuguese law would require if she was betrothed 
in Portugal. 

Immediate -reactions to the news of the 
marriage treaty were naturally rather mixed in 
both countries. Since Charles II was evidently 
resolved not to wed a Protestant princess, his 
choice of the unobtrusive Catherine—“ as 
sweet a disposition princess as ever was born, 
and a lady of excellent parts and bred hugely 
retired,” as the English Consul-General at 
Lisbon reported—aroused no opposition in the 
English Parliament and only the lone voice of a 
nobleman in Scotland was raised in protest 
against the match with a papist. Merchants in 
London and elsewhere welcomed the prospect 
of increased trade with Portugal and her 
colonies, particularly with Brazil. The cession 
of Tangier and Bombay does not seem to have 
been greeted with general enthusiasm, though 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Lawson said that the 
former could be held “ against all the world, 
and would give the law to all the trade of the 
Mediterranean.” Bombay was ceded to the 
Crown and not to the English East India Com- 
pany; but the latter’s servants in the East 
received the news in a highly exaggerated form, 
which is reflected in a letter written by one of 
them at Surat in December 1661: “ We are 
friends with the Governor; though ’tis no 
matter if we are out, our royal king being 
married to the Infanta of Portugal, and in 
dowry, besides a vast sum of ready money, hath 
Goa and many other places. Twelve ships are 
coming out and 4,000 men; which we have 
letters already of from Aleppo. Every day we 
wait the confirmation.” 
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Thomas Maynard, our experienced consul- 
general at Lisbon, correctly described as “a 
very stirring man on his nation’s behalf,” sent 
glowing reports of the popularity of the 
marriage-treaty among Portuguese of all classes, 
describing it as “‘ the welcomest news that ever 
came to Portugal.” This was an over-simpli- 
fication. While intensely relieved that they had 
at last found a powerful ally who would, they 
confidently hoped, force Spain and the United 
Provinces to conclude peace with them, the 
Portuguese naturally deplored the cession of 
Tangier, which they had held against Moorish 
attacks since 1471. ~d which was to thousands 
of them a home. \ hen the draft of the treaty 
was submitted to the Council of State, the 
Queen-Regent ordered the Secretary to omit all 
reference to Tangier, for fear that news of the 
projected cession would reach the citizens pre- 
maturely and arouse their forcible opposition. 
For the same reason, the governor, whose 
family had a hereditary interest in holding the 
stronghold, was relieved by a more pliant 
individual who would make no difficulty about 
surrendering the place to the English when 
ordered to do so. The Portuguese in India 
made no objection when they heard that 
Bombay, then a mere fishing-village which had 
been sacked by the Arabs of Oman a few weeks 
previously, was to be surrendered in return for 
English protection against further Dutch 
attacks; but they soon changed their attitude 
for reasons mentioned below. 

Difficulties and disputes at once arose over 
the payment of “‘ the Queen’s portion.” One 
of Charles’ chief motives in selecting Catherine 
as his bride was his expectation of receiving a 
large sum in ready cash which he badly needed. 
The treaty provided that, before Catherine 
sailed, half of the sum due would be put aboard 
the fleet escorting her, in specie, diamonds, 
sugar and merchandise, the other half to be 
paid within a year of her arrival in England. 
But when the Earl of Sandwich arrived in the 
Tagus in March 1662, after taking over Tangier, 
the Portuguese pleaded inability to pay more 
than about half of the first instalment in specie 
and commodities, offering bills of exchange, 
which were mere promissory notes upon future 
cargoes, for the remainder. Seeing that it was 
indeed impossible for the Portuguese to find 
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CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA disembarking at Portsmouth, May 21st, 1662; engraving by D. Stoop 


the stipulated amount, Sandwich accepted the 
substitute, although it was against his instruc- 
tions, partly out of chivalrous deference to 
Queen Luisa’s pathetic pleas. Although heavy 
annual contributions were levied on all of 
Portugal’s overseas dominions to finance suc- 
cessive instalments for “the Queen’s por- 
tion,” only £157,000 had reached the English 
Exchequer by 1668; and the final instalment 
was paid not in 1662-63, as stipulated by the 
treaty, but in 1680. 

Contemporary accounts—and paintings— 
differ widely as to whether Catherine was a 
beauty, or passably good-looking, or downright 
ugly. Perhaps the best verdict was that given 
by Charles himself when he first met his bride, 
in a letter written to the Earl of Clarendon 
which is preserved in the British Museum and 
is worth reproducing in full: 


“Portsmouth 21 May 8 in the morning. I 
arrived heere yesterday aboute two in the after- 
noone and as soone as I had shifted myselfe I 
went into my wives [sic] chamber who I found in 
bed, by reason of a little cough and some inclina- 
tion to a feavour which was caused as we Chris- 
tians say by haveing certaine thinges stop at sea 
which ought to have carried away those humors, 
but now all is in there due course and I beleeve 
she will finde herselfe very well this morning as 
soone as she wakes; it was happy for the honour 
of the nation that I was not put to the consum- 
mation of the marriage last night for I was so 
sleepy by haveing slept but two houers in my 
journy, as I am afraide that matters would have 
gone very sleepily. I can now only give you an 
account of what I have seene abed, which in 
shorte is, her face is not so exact as to be caled a 


beuty though her eyes are excellent good, and not 
any thing in her face that in the last degree can 
shoque one, on the contrary she hath as much 
agreeablenesse in her lookes altogether as ever I 
saw, and if I have any skill in visiognimy which 
I think I have she must be as good a woman as 
ever was borne, her conversation as much as I 
can perceave is very good for she has witt enough 
and a most agreeable voyse, you would wonder to 
see how well we are acquainted already, in a 
word I thinke my selfe very happy, for I am con- 
fident our two humors will agree very well together. 
I have not time to say anymore my Lord Lieu- 
tenant will give you an account of the rest.” 


Unfortunately for Catherine, Charles’ skill 
in physiognomy was better grounded than his 
forecast of a happy marriage. There is no need 
to recall here the trials and tribulations that the 
Queen had to endure at her faithless husband’s 
hands ever since the day of her state entry into 
London, when, as an Irish eye-witness reported, 
she looked like a prisoner at a Roman triumph. 
From the first she loved him with a passionate 
devotion, which he repaid with no more than a 
condescending liking, save for the periodic 
intervals in the early years of their marriage 
when she was thought to be pregnant and he 
was most assiduous in his attentions, as Pepys 
and others noted. But he forced her to receive 
the infamous Lady Castlemaine, though at first 
she threatened to return to Portugal rather than 
endure this humiliation. Charles also sent back 
to Lisbon the elderly ladies in waiting whom 
Catherine had brought with her, and whose old- 
fashioned dress and plain faces were the cause 
of much ribald comment in Whitehall. In time, 
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the young Queen schooled herself to put up 
with her consort’s succession of mistresses, and 
to tolerate—without becoming in the slightest 
degree contaminated by—the licentious atmo- 
sphere of the English Court; but the process 
was a long and painful one. 

Nevertheless, her life in England was not 
entirely a via dolorosa; and in Pepys Diary we 
get some glimpses of her happier hours, such as 
that July day in 1664 when the royal couple 
went riding in St. James’ Park: “‘ By and by the 
King and Queen, who looked in this dress (a 
white laced waistcoat and a crimson short 
pettycoat, and her hair dressed a /a negligence) 
mighty pretty; and the King rode hand in hand 
with her,” taking, for once, no notice of Lady 





Castlemaine. Moreover, Charles steadfastly 
rebuffed the repeated suggestions of the pro- 
Spanish Lord Bristol, and of the unscrupulous 
Earl of Shaftesbury and others, that he should 
divorce Catherine on the grounds of sterility. 
At the crisis of the “‘ Popish Plot ” in 1678-79, 
when anti-Roman Catholic feeling in England 
reached maniacal proportions, he flatly declined 
to repudiate the Queen on account of her 
religion; and she may well have played a larger 
part in his conversion to Catholicism than is 
appreciated. It cannot be denied that her 
childlessness was one of the main causes of her 
misfortunes, popular feeling being reflected in 
the doggerel couplet chalked on Clarendon’s 
gate at the time of his fall in 1667, the Lord 
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The “ infamous” BARBARA VILLIERS, LADY CASTLEMAINE (1641-1700); 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely 
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Chancellor having been one of the strongest 
supporters of the 1661 marriage treaty—‘“‘Three 
sights to be seen: Dunkirk, Tangier, and a 
barren Queen.” Despite the difficulties of her 
life in England, eventually she came to like at 
any rate some aspects of the country and the 
people. She proved a loyal friend to Great 
Britain after her return to Portugal in 1692, 
when her influence was often exerted in favour 
of the English Alliance, particularly during the 
early stages of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion before her death on the last day of the 
year 1705. 

The inclusion of Bombay and Tangier in 
Catherine’s dowry proved rather an irritant 
than a bond between the two nations. As 
mentioned above, the authorities at Goa origin- 
ally displayed no misgivings over the projected 
cession of Bombay; but the arrival of a new 
viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, led to a 
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radical change in their attitude. He had been 
badly treated by the captain of the East India- 
man Leopard on his outward voyage to Goa in 
1662, and had consequently conceived a strong 
aversion to his allies. The refusal of the English 
commander, James Ley, Lord Marlborough, 
who was sent out to receive the island for King 
Charles, to help defend the remaining Por- 
tuguese settlements on the Malabar coast 
against the Dutch, gave the viceroy a pretext for 
declining to surrender Bombay without more 
explicit authorization from his home govern- 
ment. He pointed out to King Affonso VI that 
Bombay had great strategic and commercial 
possibilities, prophesying that, if developed by 
the English into a commercial emporium, it 
would set the seal on the decline and fall of Goa. 
His councillors agreed with him, one of them 
instancing the decay of the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Sao Tomé de Meliapor after the 
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English had founded Fort George at Madras 
in its immediate neighbourhood in 1639: 
“ since when, any wife who is annoyed with her 
husband seeks refuge there, as do all runaway 
slaves.” Bombay was finally handed over on 
Ash Wednesday 1665, but with none of the 
“ dependencies ” that the English claimed; and 
intermittent boundary disputes with the Por- 
tuguese of Bassein continued down to the 
capture of this place by the Marathas in 1739. 

The English East India Company had long 
had an eye on Bombay as a possible site for a 
fortified settlement on the West coast of India; 
but when the Company was sounded by Lord 
Clarendon in the autumn of 1661 as to whether 
it would take over the island, or at least bear 
part of its upkeep, the Directors politely 
declined. Not until November 1667 did they 
agree to accept its transfer, in return for a loan 
to the Crown of £50,000 at six per cent on 
adequate security for repayment. The actual 
transfer was made in the following year, the 
Company agreeing to hold the island “ in free 
and common soccage, as of the manor of East 
Greenwich,” subject to an annual rent of £10. 
Thenceforward Bombay’s economic growth 
was rapid, largely owing to the policy of religi- 
ous toleration for Hindus and Muslims adopted 
by the English, as several viceroys of Goa 
pointed out to their home government. 

The English occupation of Tangier did not 
provoke such friction in Anglo-Portuguese rela- 
tions as did the cession of Bombay, although 
those of the Portuguese inhabitants who stayed 
on until 1682 can hardly have been edified by 
the behaviour of “‘ Kirke’s Lambs,” who cer- 
tainly deserved to be described as “‘ brutal and 
licentious soldiery.” Even so, an English naval 
officer who knew both places well wrote to 
Pepys from Bombay in 1687: “‘ For swearing, 
lying, backbiting, and all manner of villany it 
much outdoes Tangier.” The Portuguese 
naturally felt aggrieved when the English 
abandoned the Moroccan stronghold in 1682 
without giving them the chance to resume 
possession. Queen Catherine did not hide 
her resentment; but Charles did have the 
grace to order that, during the evacuation, 
the Portuguese citizens of Tangier should re- 
ceive particularly favourable treatment. These 
orders were obeyed; and the local friars 
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and clergy duly expressed their gratitude. 

Some Portuguese historians are inclined to 
minimize the benefits that accrued to Portugal 
from Charles’ marriage with Catherine, and to 
exaggerate the importance of the loss of Bombay 
and Tangier. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to indicate that Portugal would ever 
have developed Bombay, or that Tangier could 
ever have become anything more than a second 
Mazagao—the last remaining Portuguese strong- 
hold in Morocco, which had to be abandoned 
to the Moors in 1769. It is true that the treaty 
of June 23rd, 1661, did not save the last Por- 
tuguese possessions on the Malabar coast from 
capture by the Dutch; but, in part at least, this 
was due to the delay of the Portuguese in ratify- 
ing the peace-treaty that they had concluded 
with the States-General a few days later 
(August 6th, 1661). English mediation was un- 
doubtedly a major factor, though it was not the 
sole cause, of the peace signed between the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal in February 1668. 
Contemporary opinion was almost unanimous 
in considering the marriage-treaty of 1661 a 
great diplomatic triumph for Portugal. Dis- 
appointing as, in some respects, it subsequently 
proved for both parties, it may be said on the 
whole to have justified itself. Charles II’s be- 
trothal to “‘ the Daughter of Portugal ” signified 
that kingdom’s re-entry into the comity of 
nations, and served notice on Europe that 
Great Britain guaranteed her survival as an 
independent nation and the integrity of her 
colonial possessions. 

The extension of the British guarantee to 
cover the Portuguese colonies by the treaty of 
1661 was denied by Canning in January 1825; 
but subsequent British governments reverted to 
the traditional view that Great Britain was so 
bound. The matter was placed beyond doubt 
by the secret declaration negotiated between 
Lord Salisbury and the Marquis of Soveral on 
October 14th, 1899. They confirmed on behalf 
of their respective governments that the 1661 
treaty did cover the Portuguese colonies and was 
binding for all time. Its validity was reaffirmed 
by Winston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons when he announced the granting of war- 
time facilities in the Azores (October 12th, 
1943); and it can be regarded as equally valid 
today. 








T IS SOME INDICATION OF THE explosive 
[ esses of French political life that its 

history is marked less by a chronology of 
years than by the memory of certain par- 
ticularly momentous “Days.” From July 14th 
onwards, the great upheaval that we call the 
French Revolution has many such milestones, 
and among them the day of June 2oth, 1792, has 
its own peculiar place. Its great event, the 
sudden irruption of the populace of Paris into 
the Tuileries and the prolonged humiliation of 
Louis XVI in the window embrasure, was soon 
to be overshadowed by the more decisive armed 
assault upon the palace that followed on August 
roth; but its dramatic nature immediately 
impressed France and has ever since held 
historians in thrall. 

The truth about the origins of the affair is 
yet elusive. Contemporary propaganda, which 
still obscures so much of the history of the 
Revolution, had here unbounded opportunity. 
The royalists, not troubling to discriminate be- 
tween revolutionary factions, promptly blamed 
the damnable villainy of the Jacobins. As soon 
as the danger of reaction receded, those 
Jacobins who supported Robespierre began to 
allege that his opponents, whom historians call 
the Girondins, had been responsible for the 
“ partial revolution” of June 20th—it being 
“* partial ” both because it was inconclusive and 
because it was alleged to have had the limited 
objective of securing power for the Girondins 
alone. Indeed, when Brissot, the supposed 
leader of the Girondins, appeared before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal in October 1793, he 
was even accused of organizing this invasion of 
the Tuileries in order to discredit the people 
and so save the life of the King. Since in this, 
as in other matters, the so-called Girondins 
had the misfortune to stand between revolution 
and counter-revolution, their responsibility was 
magnified by both sides, and even today it is 
generally assumed that when, on June 13th, 
Roland was dismissed from the ministry led by 
Dumouriez, he and Brissot and their friends 
from the Gironde proceeded to promote a 
demonstration of popular power in order to 
terrify Louis into recalling the “ patriot ” 
ministers, Roland, Servan and Claviére, and 
sanctioning all the measures they proposed. 

The demonstration was, in fact, a logical ful- 
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Louis XVI 
at Bay : 


THE TUILERIES 
JUNE 20th, 1792 


After the dismissal of popular ministers 
in 1792, a widespread conviction that the 
King was bent on thwarting 
the Revolution led to the invasion of 


his palace by the Parisian mob. 
By M. J. SYDENHAM 


filment of the policy particularly sponsored by 
Brissot, who had in the previous autumn 
advocated war with Austria as an acid test of the 
loyalty of the King to the nation and the con- 
stitution. The threat of insurrection was then 
almost explicit: “‘ The accepted leader of the 
nation will be forced to rule in accordance with 
the constitution. If he does his duty, we will 
support him whole-heartedly ; if he betrays us— 
the people are ready.”! In the event, war had 
been declared and “ patriot” ministers had 
been appointed, but their measures had been 
frustrated by the Court and their complaints 
answered by dismissal: a blow by Brissot was 
indeed due to follow. Moreover, the affair on 
June 20th was undoubtedly—although not 
exclusively—to this same interest: the crowd 
certainly demanded the recall of the fallen 
ministers and the abolition of the royal right of 
1“ Le peuple est la.” 
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|  Girondin group at this time and on this issue. 


veto. The supposed plotting in Madame 
Roland’s salon and the alleged contacts with the 
street gangs cannot of course be either sub- 
stantiated or refuted, but a circumstantial case 
against those called Girondins can be presented 
easily enough. 

The adequacy of this explanation however, 
is open to question. One major difficulty, all 
too seldom recognized, lies in the impossibility 
of isolating and identifying any specifically 


A close relationship can, indeed, be traced be- 
tween Roland and Brissot and the principal 
deputies of the Gironde, Vergniaud, Gensonné 
and Gaudet, as well as with a few others, such 
as Lasource. In the Assembly, however, these 
men led all the “ patriot ” deputies in opposi- 
tion to the more conservative and aristocratic 
Feuillants, and although in the Jacobin Club 
Brissot’s friends had already come into violent 
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Penned for hours in the window of the Oeil de Boeuf and protected only by a handful of guards, LOUIS XVI 
surrounded by the mob 





LOUIS XVI (1774-1793); an engraving by A. Durand 
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Leader of the so-called Girondin party and supposed 

instigator of “* Fune 21st,” JACQUES PIERRE BRISSOT 
(1754-1793); lithograph by Delpeck 


conflict with the supporters of Robespierre over 
the question of the expediency of the Austrian 
war, all made common cause when reaction 
seemed to threaten the Revolution. It is there- 
fore impossible to prove that June 20th was a 
Girondin rather than a Revolutionary occasion. 
The allegation of particular interest and 
inspiration was not, in fact, made until the fol- 
lowing October, when the Robespierrists were 
in control of the Jacobin Correspondence Com- 
mittee; on June 21st that Committee described 
the event as “a great and salutary movement 
from which patriotism may expect the happiest 
results.” 

In broader perspective, too, the reinstate- 
ment of particular ministers begins to appear 
almost incidental to the situation of the time. 
The danger of a counter-revolutionary coup, 
organized by a treacherous court and aided by 
the armies of the émigrés and of Austria, may 
have been imaginary—a sympathetic history of 
the counter-revolution still remains to be 
written—but it was none the less regarded as 
real, and the sequence of events suggests that 
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the fall of Roland on June 13th was probably 
for the populace no more than another indica- 
tion of its imminence. Indeed, in the next seven 
days the position deteriorated rapidly. On 
June 16th, even Dumouriez, abandoning the 
attempt to restrain and guide the Court, re- 
signed. By June 17th, the atmosphere was such 
that Gouverneur Morris could write: “ We 
stand on a vast volcano. We feel it tremble, we 
hear it roar, but how or when or where it will 
burst . . . it is beyond the ken of mortal sight to 
discover ”’; and at the Jacobin Society Lasource 
significantly told members that the Legislative 
Assembly, being bound by the Constitution, 
could do nothing to resolve the situation until it 
was enlightened by some manifestation of the 
will of the people, who should show their unity 
and their confidence in their representatives. 
Still worse dangers became apparent to the 
revolutionaries on June 18th, when the 
Assembly listened to the letter from Lafayette 
that denounced the Jacobins as a seditious sect 
and called upon all honest men to combine 
against them. This immediately aroused the 
deepest of anxieties both about the safety of the 
vital eastern frontier, the defence of which was 
Lafayette’s responsibility, and about the likeli- 
hood of his emergence as a military dictator, a 
second Cromwell. Yet the very next day, June 
19th, Louis was inept enough to announce his 
official veto upon the two crucial decrees he had 
already delayed for more than a fortnight. The 
first of these, a fairly savage measure for the 
repression of recalcitrant clergy, was generally 
regarded as an essential precaution against 
royalist sedition. The second, intended to 
establish a military camp in the vicinity of the 
capital, had been accepted by the Sections of 
Paris only three days earlier as a barely adequate 
substitute for a general issue of arms to the 
people for their own defence. Thus, in 1792 as 
in 1789, alarm about the fall of a more-or-less 
popular minister was but one aspect of a much 
wider fear—the conviction that the King was 
thwarting and betraying the Revolution and 
was about to authorize an armed attack upon the 
capital while its citizens were exposed and 
defenceless. There seems as little need to pre- 
sume a Girondin plot to explain June 2oth, 
1792, as to presume an Orleanist one to explain 
the fall of the Bastille, particularly as in 1792 
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France really was at war and the King was in the 
Tuilerics and not at Versailles. 

That in this minatory atmosphere the actual 
events of June 20th should seem at least as 
much spontaneous as premeditated is less sur- 
prising than that they should also seem curiously 
carefree. The date had already acquired two- 
fold significance in the brief calendar of the 
Revolution, both as the anniversary of the 
King’s ill-starred flight to Varennes in 1791 and 
as that of the ever-memorable Tennis Court 
Oath of 1789, and it was an obvious occasion 
for one of those processions and symbolic fétes, 
half-nationalist and half-rustic, that were so 
typical of the time. The original request for 
permission to parade, made by the Gobelins 
Section on the night of June 15th, in fact pro- 
posed that petitions should be presented to the 
Legislative Assembly and to the King and that 
a tree of liberty should ‘be planted on the 
Terrace of the Feuillants, overlooking the 
Tuileries Gardens. Its only unusual feature 
was the insistence of some citizens of the Sec- 
tion that they should march wearing their 
uniforms of 1789 and carrying their arms, con- 
trary to the law which reserved this privilege 
for serving members of the National Guard. 
Pétion, then Mayor of Paris, in effect condoned 
this illegality, as he was to do for so much else. 

The day itself, which was to become sunny 
and hot, began at five a.m., when the church 
bells rang in the intensely populated south- 
eastern district of Paris, the old faubourg Saint- 
Marcel. Crowds lined the Boulevard de 
?H6pital to watch their militia march through 
the streets and to flow with them across the 
Seine by the Ile St. Louis to a confluence in the 
Rue St. Antoine with some eight thousand 
people from the faubourg Saint-Antoine, the 
East End of Paris. The combined contingents 
then advanced upon the Hotel de Ville, to be 
organized in the Place de Gréve into procession 
by their leaders, the popular brewer Santerre 
and the ci-devant nobleman Saint-Huruge. 

Little is now known of the immense crowd, 
estimated at some twenty thousand strong, that 
finally moved off about mid-day towards the 
Rue St.-Honoré and the Chateau of the 
Tuileries, in the converted riding school of 
which sat the Legislative Assembly, the first 
constitutional parliament of France. When 


challenged by the civic authorities, members of 
the crowd replied that they had no intention of 
breaking the law, but only wished to present 
their respects to the Assembly and to plant a 
tree in memory of the Tennis Court Oath; 
when urged to stack their arms, they replied 
simply that they were afraid to march without 
them. Since no outbreak of violence occurred, 
arrests were very few, and descriptions are 
consequently scanty and general, speaking only, 
as did Pétion, of a miscellaneous mass of 
humanity, “‘ Invalides (i.e. pensioned soldiers), 
National Guards, pikemen, unarmed men, 
women and children.” Only a few individuals 
attracted more particular attention: one was a 
priest, wearing his cassock but carrying a pike, 
another a man in torn clothing, a third a strong 
man from the markets, armed with a sabre. 
With weapons ranging from muskets to sticks, 
and beneath banners of all sorts—possibly a 
calf’s heart impaled on a pike and labelled ““The 
Heart of an Aristocrat,” and certainly an 
extremely ragged pair of black breeches bound 
with tricoloured ribbon, derisive symbol of the 
sans-culottes—they came in the early afternoon 
to rest in the Place Vendéme, while their leaders 
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JEAN-MARIE ROLAND (1734-1793), whose dismissal from 

the ministry led to the demonstration at the Tuileries; 
by Delpeck 
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crossed the road to seek permission to address 
the Assembly. 

Within the Chamber, an acrimonious debate 
was already in progress, initiated by a request 
from the conservatively inclined Directory of 
the Department of Paris for a re-statement of 
the law forbidding armed assemblies. Amid 
protests from the Feuillants, Vergniaud and 
Gaudet denied that the people had any evil in- 
tentions and argued that, as there were pre- 
cedents for armed parades through the Chamber, 
no restrictive Order could justly be made 
before the present procession had passed. 
Amid such distractions as the ill-expressed 
proposal of one unfortunate deputy that the 
session should be adjourned “ as they are 8,000 
and we are only 745,” and the premature entry 
and precipitate withdrawal of the petitioners 
themselves, it was agreed that the spokesman of 
the Sections should at least be heard, the 
deciding factor apparently being Lasource’s 
announcement that the petitioners would be 
content to address the Assembly and to leave 
their petition to the King on the table of the 
House. Brissot’s friends were thus clearly 
influential in furthering the actions of the 
people at this stage, and it may be significant 
that when the full procession was eventually 
permitted to file through the Chamber the first 
contingents to enter were National Guards 
from the Department of the Gironde, full of 
ardour for the defence of their country. 

First, however, the deputies had to listen to 
Huguenin, the customs clerk who spoke for 
the faubourgs, and here there appeared the 
more militant and menacing aspect of the Day. 
Reminding the Assembly that their predecessors 
in 1789 had lacked neither courage nor convic- 
tion, Huguenin told them that the nation was 
again prepared to shed blood to avenge assaults 
upon its sovereignty; the will of the King must 
be that of the people, for his head was worth 
less than the liberty that was life to them. His 
petition, if such it can be called, complained 
particularly of the inactivity of the French 
armies and of the slow proceedings of the High 
Court in its dealings with aristocrats accused of 
treason; the dismissal of Roland was mentioned 
only as a clear proof of the disparity of purpose 
that had appeared between the King and the 
Assembly. Some of the wording of the address, 
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however, must recall the earlier threats made by 
Brissot: the King is described as being kept only 
on condition that he rules in accordance with 
the Constitution, without which he is as 
nothing to the people, and the phrase “ the 
people are ready ” is directly repetitive. This 
similarity is striking, although it may simply 
have been implicit in the situation and in the 
language of the time. Herein, indeed, lies the 
real enigma of the Day: could men like the 
deputies of the Gironde, eminent members of 
the Bordeaux bar, really have been behind 
Huguenin, even perhaps to the extent of con- 
tributing to his speech ? It is not likely, if only 
because within a mere matter of weeks Louis’ 
heritage was to pass to the Assembly, and 
threats and warnings identical in tone and sub- 
stance to those of June 20th were to be de- 
claimed by this same Huguenin to the deputies 
of the Gironde as the leaders of a parliament 
that, after August roth, was permitted to 
survive only at the pleasure of the Sections. 

The ensuing procession of the people 
through the Chamber, although undoubtedly 
an unfortunate precedent for later and uglier 
assertions of popular sovereignty, at least res- 
tored something of the atmosphere of carnival. 
To the music of a small band, and again mar- 
shalled by Saint-Huruge and Santerre, con- 
tingents of the National Guard filed along with 
a multitude of men, women and children, 
“‘ mostly unarmed ” according to the Journal of 
the Assembly. Red bonnets mingled with 
white, caps of liberty and loaves of bread were 
borne aloft on pikes, and crowned copies of the 
Declaration of Rights swayed alongside ad- 
monitions to kings: “‘ Tremble, tyrants—the 
People are Armed ” and “ We weary of suffer- 
ing—Liberty or Death.” Some accounts assert 
that the people also mingled with the deputies 
and enlivened proceedings by dancing to the 
wild strains of Ga ira. Since the march took 
practically two hours, such incidents are not 
improbable, but all ended peaceably soon after 
three o’clock, when Santerre presented the 
President with a flag in token of the friendship 
of the faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

Outside in the sunshine, someone discovered 
that the tree-lined Terrace of the Feuillants 
offered little scope for further development, 
and what should have been the final ceremony 
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With an “‘ odd mixture of anger and good humour,” the Parisians crowded into the royal palace, 
allegedly dragging a cannon; engraving by Prieux 


of the afternoon therefore took place in the 
garden of the adjacent Capucin monastery, 
where the tree of liberty was duly planted and 
official proceedings ended in music and dancing. 
The notiorous episodes that followed are not 
now explicable; for no one can tell whether it 
was more than chance that first drew a portion 
of the crowd into the Gardens and beneath the 
windows of the Tuileries, or specify the motives 
of those who suggested that these people should 
go to see the King. One of their spokesmen, the 
butcher Legendre, apparently carried some 
sort of petition, possibly that officially reposing 
on the table of the Assembly, and no doubt 
many even of the less wild spirits felt that all 
would be ending pointlessly if the King did 


| not himself see their strength and hear their 


ultimatum. 
The doors were easily entered soon after 
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four o’clock, no real resistance being made by 
the National Guard—who were later said by 
Roederer to have been far less afraid of possible 
mob-violence than of probable royal treachery 
to the Revolution—and the crowd surged up the 
stair to the royal apartments on the first floor. 
They may even have dragged a cannon with 
them, though the deputy Turgan later told the 
Assembly that he was never able to see it. Cer- 
tainly, a very considerable number of people 
eventually accumulated in the Palace: Turgan 
claimed that he had personally sent thirty 
thousand away, a claim that evoked the scornful 
comment: “‘ Peste! Ces appartements sont bien 
vastes |” 

The conduct of the crowd within the Palace 
again reveals that odd admixture of anger and 
good-humour so characteristic of the whole 
Day. Louis, penned for hours in the window 








of the Gkil de Boeuf and protected only by a 
handful of guards, was assailed by repeated 
cries of “‘ Sanction the decrees! ”’, “ Recall the 
ministers! ”’, “Down with the Veto!” and 
“Long live the Nation!” He had also to 
endure fierce harangues from such men as 
Legendre, who called him “‘ Monsieur,” told 
him he had always been a traitor, and warned 
him that his hour was approaching since the 
people could no longer be deceived. Through- 
out it all the King remained composed, re- 
peatedly replying that all must be done in 
accordance with the Constitution, and winning 
sympathy, if not respect, by donning a red cap 
of liberty and cheerfully drinking the health of 
the nation in wine offered to him by a by- 
stander. Only when he was urged not to be 
afraid did he become animated, forcing the 
hand of a soldier to his heart and demanding to 
be told whether it beat faster than it should, for 
“A good man with a clear conscience need 
never be afraid.” The holiday mood, however, 
remained: a woman handed the King a sword 
decked with flowers and tricolour ribbons, 
and in the adjacent Council Room even the 
hated Marie Antoinette, crowded with her 
children and her ladies behind a protecting 
table, apparently attracted no more than 
curiosity. The child Dauphin was placed upon 
the table to be more visible, and also wore a 
woollen cap of liberty until Santerre, again 
organizing the people into files for their sight- 
seeing, was touched by his plight in the heat 
and took it from his head. 

In the Assembly, meanwhile, the deputies 
did the little that they could, their attitude 
being benevolent if not heroic. The Chamber 
stood adjourned when the King’s plight was 
reported, and only at five-thirty were enough 
deputies present to legalize any official action. 
Amid a political wrangle over the possibility 
that the King could ever be insecure if he was 
surrounded by the people, the Assembly sent 
first one and then a second deputation to the 
Tuileries to investigate the situation and to 
exhort the people to maintain the law. By the 
time these returned, all was over. Both Verg- 
niaud and Isnard—in all probability one of 
Brissot’s associates—seem to have appeared at 
the Palace before the first of these deputations 
arrived, but their admonitions to the people 
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seem to have been as ineffectual as those of 
Pétion, who came in full regalia and spoke | 
first from the shoulders of the citizens who 
carried him into the King’s presence and then 
again from a stool. It was Louis himself who 
did most to end his ordeal, by suggesting 
through Pétion that the other State Apart- 
ments should be opened to the people’s inspec- 
tion. By about eight-thirty it proved possible 
to release the Queen, and by ten-thirty the 
Palace was reported to be cleared. The deputies 


who still remained on the scene watched the | 


; 
I 


Dauphin being put to bed, and carried back to | 
the Assembly a final report on the damage—a 


splintered door and some broken locks. 

The part played by Pétion in all this sorry 
business merits further comment. As he was a 
friend of Brissot, and indeed eventually died in 
the same cause as he, his conduct on June 2oth 
is often cited as proof of Girondin complicity 
in the Day. This is in reality most disputable, 


- ger oe 


since it was not until after August roth that | 


Pétion finally decided to stand or fall with 
Brissot rather than with Robespierre: his 
obvious sympathy with the demonstrators in 
June is only representative of the general senti- 
ments of all “‘ patriotic” Parisians. There can, 
however, be no doubt that throughout the 
entire affair his behaviour was most equivocal, 
and it is hardly possible to describe his evasions 


7 


of his responsibilities as Mayor as other than | 


reprehensible. Only in his determination never 
to compromise his office or his popularity was 
he at all positive. Apparently he was not un- 
conscious of this; for, when he made his final 


—— 


report to the Assembly that night, his account | 


was so incoherent that the secretaries were un- 
able to record it, and they noted that his features 
had a nervous spasm they had never observed 
before. 


The story of the Day would seem to suggest 


that no more was ever intended than a de- 
monstration of the potential power of the 


people and the hostility they would feel towards 


the King if they were convinced of his disloyalty 
to the Revolution. That this coincided with 
the general attitude of all “‘ patriotic ” deputies, 
and even with the interests of their leading 
orators, is clear enough, but it can not therefore 
be assumed that these men organized it. All 
that can confidently be said about Brissot’s 
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a this occasion is that they seem to have 
ymething of what was toward, and to 
»d both to smooth the path for the 
‘rators and to prevent any breach of 
the peace. Such toying with fire may be 
condemned as typically ‘“Girondin” by 
those who know that neither revolutions nor 
constitutions can be consolidated by such 
methods: but no dark conspiracy need be 
postulated. 

Although the spon- 
taneous character of the 
movement on June 20th 
js at least as obvious as 
any indications of plan- 
ning, some preparation 
must clearly have taken 
place. What evidence 
there is of this suggests 
that the individuals 
concerned were adven- 
turers such as Santerre, 
Saint-Huruge and 
Legendre, with - still 
more obscure men, like 
Rossignol the jeweller, 
the Pole Lazowski, 
the Italian Rotundo, 


friends 
known 
have ti 
demon 





and Fournier /’ Américain,’ in the background. 
Although these men may well have been anti- 
cipating the rising that took place on August 
roth, to the preparation of which several of 
them certainly contributed, the completely 
different character and course of that insurrec- 
tion do not support the view that June 20th was 
a dress rehearsal for it. When Fournier told the 
Marseillais on July 29th that June 20th had 
been “‘ a great preparatory stroke which it only 
remains to complete” 
he exaggerated, for its 
principal effect was to 
strengthen the position 
of the King: but some 
of those who saw the 
easy successes of the 
crowd both in the As- 
sembly and in the 
Palace must have per- 
ceived the ease with 
which the Revolution 
could be consum- 
mated. 


2 Fournier was so called 
because he had been in 
America during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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A romantic nineteenth-century portrayal of MME. 
ROLAND (1754-1793) by Jules Goupil 
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POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS: II 


In our March issue, we published Barrington’s “ 





Recollections of Lord Palmerston,” drawn from 


a memoir he composed towards the close of his life and transmitted to his kinsman, the third 


Earl of Durham. 


We now follow this with a further selection from the memoir, containing 


comments on the characters of Brougham, Melbourne, Peel and Gladstone. Through his many 
connections with leading political families, and through the official appointments he held at 
10 Downing Street and the Treasury, Barrington was in an excellent position from which to 
observe and comment on the personalities of the nineteenth century. We publish his Recollections, 
with some cuts, but without change of style, by courtesy of Lord Lambton, M.P. 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON 


Lord Brougham 


OU WILL HAVE GATHERED ALREADY how 
Y much I admired both your Grandfather 

and mine,' and I think I have also 
indicated what a rascal Brougham was. Still, 
something more should be stated, showing his 
conceit and rascality. 

As to the first, here is an anecdote to the 
point. There is near Alnmouth a ford on the 
Aln which you may ride when the tide is not 
too nigh; one day my Grandfather, who had 
Brougham staying with him at Howick, pro- 
ceeded to cross by this ford, when the marks 
by the river side indicated that it was rather 
doubtful if the crossing was safe. Halfway over 
Lord Grey, who led the way, turned in his 
saddle and said, “‘ Brougham, can you swim ? ” 
Brougham replied, “I never have swam, but 
have no doubt I could if I tried.” One is re- 
minded of the man who, when he was asked 
whether he could play the fiddle, answered that 
he did not know because he had never made the 
attempt. 

Two popular errors exist as to Lord 
Brougham’s career, first, that when Lord Grey 
came into office, the Mastership of the Rolls was 
offered him, which offer he declined, declaring 
that he would be Chancellor or nothing. The 
truth is that he wanted to be made Master of 
the Rolls and retain his seat in the House of 
Commons, with £8,000 a year.” Lord Grey’s 


} The first Earl of Durham and the second Earl 
Grey, of the Reform Bill. 

2 This would have required a special enactment, 
since judicial appointments may not be held by 
Members of Parliament. 
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“<I never have swam, but have no doubt I could if I 
tried’ ; LORD BROUGHAM (1778-1868), after a drawing 
by F. Stewart 
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wish w2s to leave him out of the Government 
altogether, but it was represented to him, that 
he would be so formidable in opposition it 
would not do to exclude him. Lord Grey gave 
way upon condition that he became Lord 
Chancellor, because, said he,“‘ I can then keep 
my eye upon him and prevent his doing much 
mischief.” 

Second, the other mistake is that Brougham 
carried out successfully the freeing of the slaves. 
Doubtless his numerous and eloquent speeches 
assisted the cause of freedom; but when a 
Committee was formed to settle conditions on 
which the Negroes were to be freed, Lord 
Howick,® who was the chief spirit of the Com- 
mittee, begged his father not to put Brougham 
on it. Lord Grey, however, was of opinion that 
it was not possible to avoid doing so, after the 
appeals, he (Brougham) had made to the 
country. 

Before long, the Committee met; but 
Brougham could not be got to attend their 
meetings. .A scheme was proposed by which 
the Negroes after a short term of probation 
would have worked out their own freedom. 
Brougham would neither discuss the Report, 
agree to it nor reject it. He thus delayed its 
being acted on for two months, during which 
such an agitation sprung up that everything was 
allowed to go by the run, and the Negroes 
whose freedom was given them by a stroke of 
the pen, like a pack of hounds ridden over at a 
check, never settled down to work. 

Besides the false accounts just mentioned, 
another popular error was current, as to the 
part which Lord Brougham is stated to have 
had in inducing the King to dissolve Parliament 
in 1831, and which is related in the history of 
the Whig Ministry by Roebuck. The story is 
really an invention of Lord Brougham’s. It was 
said that the Chancellor was deputed to manage 
the King. He told His Majesty that, without a 
dissolution, Lord Grey could not continue to 
conduct the affairs of the nation. The King 
remarked that the great officers of State had not 
been summoned, that the Life Guards had no 
orders and could not be ready in time; the 
“daring” Chancellor, as Roebuck calls him, 
replied that the Officers of State had been 


* Later, the third Earl Grey. 
‘ The Slavery Abolition Act was passed in 1833. 


warned and that he (Brougham) had given 
orders and that the troops were ready. 

The whole story is a fabrication. Lord 
Brougham was not deputed to manage the 
King; he was made aware of what were Lord 
Grey’s intentions by a Cabinet Note; the troops 
had received no orders—Sir M. Biddulph was 
in the Life Guards in 1831, and I think, com- 
manded the Escort of Life Guards; and so little 
were the officers in his Regiment aware of what 
was about to happen, that the Life Guards did 
not arrive until the King’s return from White- 
hall. This Sir M. Biddulph told the late Lord 
Grey, who publicly refuted Lord Brougham’s 
false account. 

So much for transactions of a public nature 
in which Lord Brougham was concerned, and 
which have been mentioned because the true 
versions have been either altogether unknown 
or been distorted. In order to gain an insight to 
his real character, it is, however, necessary to 
refer to matters which may be termed private 
or perhaps semi-official; these matters became 
known to me owing to my position at the 
Treasury, and cannot, of course, be made 
public at present;° yet they ought not to sink 
entirely into oblivion. 

It was known to some of.his colleagues at 
least, that in public affairs Brougham was mis- 
chievous and untrustworthy; but they probably 
were not aware that in his private dealings he 
was quite as bad, if not worse, as the relation of 
some of them will prove. 

When Lord Chancellor, he appointed a 
certain Mr. Leonard Edmunds to be Clerk of 
the Patents. In the course of business, Mr. 
Edmunds had large sums constantly passing 
through his hands, and he was accustomed to 
send in to the Treasury, periodically, accounts 
as to the amounts received—the money was 
not under the control of the Treasury being 
derived from suitor’s fees, and the action of the 
Department was limited to acknowledging the 
receipt of the half-yearly account. After some 
years, even this acknowledgment was dropped. 
Mr. Edmunds, finding this to be the case, 
ceased to send them in and before long began 
to appropriate to his own use such part of them 
as might enable him to take a deer forest in 


5 That is, in 1908, when these Recollections were 
compiled. 
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His favourite expression was, “‘ Can’t you let it alone?” 
The second VISCOUNT MELBOURNE (1779-1848); 
portrait by S. F. Diez 


Scotland and to live generally like a fighting 
cock. Eventually, he was called upon to make 
out a statement of how the money had been 
spent, and so his frauds were discovered. 

Now Leonard Edmunds had two old sisters 
who held a mortgage of £300 a year on Lord 
Brougham’s property; and it turned out that at 
the time of his appointment Lord Brougham 
had made a bargain that he (Edmunds) should 
pay this £300 a year to his sisters and so relieve 
Lord Brougham’s estate of the liability. 
Leonard Edmunds, after the discovery of his 
robberies, had no funds at his disposal from 
which he could continue his payments to his 
sisters, and they were obliged to come upon 
Lord Brougham. Lord Brougham refused to 
pay, on the ground that the mortgage was not a 
good one. After some disputing, it was agreed 
that the question should be submitted to Lord 
St. Leonards, who had himself filled the Office 
of Lord Chancellor;* Lord St. Leonards pro- 
nounced the mortgage to be as good a one as 


® St. Leonards was Lord Chancellor in 1852, in 
Lord Derby’s first Government. 
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ever was drawn, and Lord Brougham had to 
pay up. 

A few years afterwards, a similar transaction 
was brought to light, in which he made a bar- 
gain of the same nature with a man who held 
an appointment at Manchester; and it became 
the duty of the Treasury Clerks to report the 
case to Lord Derby, then Prime Minister, 
Lord Derby, thinking that the story would dis- 
credit Lord Chancellors in general, directed 
that no steps should be taken against Lord 
Brougham. 

Brougham, in one of his speeches, held up 
his hands and said, “‘ At least these hands are 
clean.” This was known to those in whose 
company he lived to be, physically at least, un- 
true, as he was personally of dirty habits; that 
it was a lie in any other sense was not known. 
I, from my official position, was one of the few 
cognizant of the truth. 

When Lord Palmerston was in office, Lord 
Brougham pestered him and Lord Palmerston 
to get his patent altered so that the peerage 
should go to his youngest brother William, 
instead of to his next brother John Brougham; 
he urged that, if this could not be done, his 
peerage would be no reward for his public 
services. Lord Palmerston, wrongly in my 
opinion, agreed to this request and desired me 
to have a fresh patent drawn up accordingly, 
stating that the peerage was given in considera- 
tion of his services in regard to freeing the slaves 
and to the cause of liberty. Brougham desired 
to see the patent and, indeed, was allowed to 
put his own words into it. When the patent 
had been made out, the people at the patent 
office applied to him for payment of the fees, 
as was usual, (about £80 I think). He claimed 
to be excused from paying on the ground that 
the remainder to the peerage was settled as a 
reward for his public services, and quoted, as 
precedents, the cases of Lord Nelson and the 
Duke of Wellington. Lord Palmerston desired 
the Patent Office to let him off—the fees were 
remitted; but besides the fees, a small sum (£10 
or £15) was due for actual copying, and even 
this Brougham declined to pay; by Lord 
Palmerston’s order I had it paid out of special 
service. 

William Brougham (and his wife ?) got com- 
pletely round Lord Brougham, so much so that 
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he got hold of everything his brother had except 
his pensions. When near the end of his life, 
Lord Brougham was to be seen at Cannes 
driving about in a seedy fly with the coachman 
smoking a claypipe, whilst William Brougham 
swaggered about the place in the family carriage. 


Lord Melbourne 


I have two or three times met Lord Mel- 
bourne; but, as his life and the transactions in 
which he took part are for the most part well 
known, it would be superfluous to say much 
about him; he was, without doubt, a man of 
talent, but indolent and inclined to attach less 
importance to matters of consequence than 
they deserved. When I say “ indolent,” I do 
not mean that he would sit doing nothing, but 
that he would not attend to business which 
bored him; and I believe it was this dislike to 
tiresome work which led to his extremely 
shabby conduct to your Grandfather.’ He was 
an easy going man whose character came within 
his own favourite expression “ can’t you let it 
alone ?”” Here are two anecdotes about him. 

About the Reform Bill time, a deputation 
came to him at the Home Office (he was Secre- 
tary of State for that Department) to urge that 
a procession should be allowed to march to the 
Houses of Parliament to present a monster 
petition. He pointed out that this would be 
against the law and could not be permitted, on 
which the Deputation replied that, if force was 
used to stop the procession, it was to be feared 
that a riot might ensue. Lord Melbourne 
expressed his regret, but added, “it is as well, 
gentlemen, that you should know that, should 
there be rioting, the troops have orders to fire 
not upon the people, but upon you personally.” 
No procession took place. 

When he became old and infirm, a certain 
Miss Cayler who lived near Brocket used often 
to sit with him; and one afternoon Lord 
Brougham and Miss Cayler were both with him. 

? The first Earl of Durham’s action in banishing 
a number of French Canadian rebels in 1838, when 
he was High Commissioner of British North America, 


aroused a storm of protest in Parliament and was 
disowned by Melbourne’s government. 





Miss Cayler and Lord Brougham were discus- 
sing the Cowper family, when Miss Cayler 
remarked “how like Lord Cowper dear 
Spencer Cowper is.” Lord Brougham there- 
upon observed, “ that is more than we can say 
of all Emily’s children.” “ Ah!” exclaimed 
Miss Cayler, “‘ I thought you would make some 
such ill-natured remark about dear Lord 
Cowper.” Lord Melbourne, who was sitting 
apparently half asleep in his armchair, woke up 
and turned upon Miss Cayler, crying out, 
“then what a damned fool you were to make 
the observation.” You know that Lady Cowper 
was Melbourne’s sister! 

Lord Melbourne’s view as to the long vexed 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is perhaps worthy of mention. “‘ Damned 
nonsense,” he said, “‘ why can’t you let it alone ? 
Everyone has his wife’s sister, if he likes, as 
it is.” 


Sir Robert Peel 


I well remember Sir Robert Peel, the states- 
man; his manner and appearance gave one the 
idea that he was a solemn prig; he was never- 
theless a great man. His political career is now 
a matter of history; but the following anecdotes 
concerning him are probably not generally 
known. 

It has been said of him that he never made a 
joke; this is not so; he certainly made one, and 
here it is. He happened to be at a dinner where 
the late George Tomline’s name was mentioned. 
George Tomline was the son of Bishop Prety- 
man who had been Mr. Pitt’s Tutor; and at his 
death a large fortune came to his son. “ Ah!” 
said one of the party, “‘ I wonder what Bishop 
would say if he could look up and see how young 
Tomline is making his money fly.” “ Sir,” 
remarked Sir Robert, “‘ I perceive that you do 
not say look down.” 

Sir Algernon West, in an article published 
by him in the Cornhill Magazine, refers to the 
“* abusive language of Mr. Disraeli, hounded on 
by the Tory country gentleman,” as a proof of 
the intensity of party feeling in those days as 
compared with the more moderate tone of the 
present day. It is true that Disraeli’s abuse of 
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Sir Robert Peel exceeded all due limit; but Sir 
Algernon West is himself so prejudiced by his 
Radical opinions that, in stating that Dizzy was 
encouraged by the County Members, he states 
that which is not true. So far from approving 
Disraeli’s conduct, many of these old Con- 
servatives who held Peel in great esteem were 
indignant at what was going on; so much so, 
that they deputed three of their number to 
warn Disraeli that, if he persisted in the abuse 
he had poured on Peel, they would cease to 
follow him as their leader—one of these was my 
uncle Lord Barrington. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that the bitter feeling in politics is, 
if anything, worse now than in Peel’s time. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been designated as Judas, and 
the language and conduct of the House of 
Commons is certainly not improved. It has 
been reserved for later days to hear one 
Member* calling another to his face a damned 
fool, and for other Members to come to fisti- 
cuffs within the sacred precincts of the House. 

Apart from politics, the only fact I can 
record about Sir Robert Peel, of any interest, is 
that he never would have Mr. Gladstone at his 
country house—this the late Lord Normanton, 
who was an intimate friend of Sir Robert Peel, 
told me. 

Sir Robert Peel was a real Prime Minister, 
in the true sense of the word. He took upon 
his own shoulders the responsibility of all im- 
portant affairs and employed the other members 
of the Government somewhat as though they 
were his head clerks; of these the late Mr. 
Gladstone was by far the most eloquent; as an 
administrator he cannot, by an impartial 
observer, be considered a success. 


Mr. Gladstone 


Mr. Gladstone was a most sanguine man, an 
enthusiast in fact, and like other men of a 
similar disposition, was apt to jump to con- 


®’ Ashmead Bartlett was leaving the House of 
Commons after making an unusually dull speech, 
when Dr. Tanner said as he passed by, ‘‘ What a 
damned fool that man is.”” Ashmead Bartlett retorted 
by accusing the Dr. of being drunk. “ Yes,” said 
Tanner, “I am drunk, but I shall be all right to- 
morrow, and you will still be a damned fool.’’ 
[Barrington’s footnote.]} 
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clusions without giving due weight to pre- 
liminary considerations—the remarks which 
immediately follow are meant to illustrate this 
side of his character. 

He was, when he came to the Treasury as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, bitten with the 
idea of reducing the interest on the National 
Debt. The National Debt, roughly speaking, 
may be divided into two parts: (1) Consols and 
so forth, permanent debt. (2) Floating or tem- 
porary debt, Exchequer Bills, etc. (1) bearing 
interest at the time 3 per cent. (2) I.10 per cent, 
No. 2, being redeemable every six months, par- 
took of the nature of bank notes and was 
largely held by bankers and merchants. It was 
not possible to deal with Consols, as, by law, a 
year’s notice had to be given that the holders of 
the stock would be paid off at par; and, owing 
to its amount, no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be bold enough to give such notice— 
besides Consols and Exchequer Bills, of which 
last about 30 millions were extant, there was a 
stock (South Sea) which ran to about 6 millions. 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice that this 6 millions 
would be paid off at par in a year. Before the 
year was out, war with Russia had broken out 
and the price of all stocks had fallen. Of course, 
holders of South Sea stock all came for their 
money at par, with the result that Mr. Glad- 
stone lost, of the country’s money, somewhere 
about £800,000. As a member of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Gladstone might have foreseen, from the 
Government information at his disposal, the 
probable result, from the state of the political 
horizon when he gave his notice. 

Subsequently, Mr. Gladstone issued stock 
called Exchequer Bonds, bearing interest be- 
tween that borne by Exchequer Bills and 
Consols and partaking of the nature of both. 
These Bonds would not go, as they say in the 
City; so Mr. Gladstone tried to drive people 
into taking them by buying up Exchequer 
Bills; and, in fact, he did buy up more than ten 
millions, the rate of interest Government paid 
for them being 30 per cent with Savings Banks 
money, for which he was bound to pay £3 per 
cent. This attempt to rig the Market was a 
failure at the time. 

It would be unfair to blame him for a mis- 
take in paying off the South Sea stock, which 
arose from an impulsive nature; the fact is 
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related for the reason above mentioned; other 
mistakes he made no doubt; but it would be 
tedious to refer to them, nor are we concerned 
to inquire if blame was to be imputed to him 
in the instances mentioned. When a Cabinet 
Minister is found to have made blunders, we 
need not go into why they were made; it is 
enough to look into his future proposals with 
some suspicion—ex uno disce omnes. 

As he grew older, Gladstone became more 
intolerant of contradiction One day when stay- 
ing at Windsor Castle, he was being shown the 
Queen’s China; taking up a plate which he 
believed to be Sévres, he began a history of the 
manufactory there. A lady attached to the 
Court, a good judge of such things and who 
knew every piece in the Royal China Closet, 
ventured to point out that the plate was not 
made at Sévres but at Dresden. Mr. Gladstone, 
angry at the interruption, turned to those 
present, and with the remark “ as I was saying,” 
gave them the whole story over again with the 
manner and tone of a stern schoolmaster 
addressing unruly schoolboys. 

It may have been in consequence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eager nature that he, now and 
then, made unfounded aspersions which bore 
on the questions of the day. The case of 
Captain Dopping affords a remarkable instance 
of such tendencies. Mr. Gladstone stated in 
public that the Captain had threatened a meet- 
ing in Ireland with a loaded rifle. Captain 
Dopping wrote to Mr. Gladstone, asking for 
the withdrawal of the statement and some 
expression of regret at having made it; for, said 
the Captain, “‘ I never had, at the time, a rifle 
in my hand loaded or unloaded.” Mr. Glad- 
stone took no notice of Captain Dopping’s 
appeal until he was threatened with ari action 
for libel. 

On another occasion, he expressed his belief 
that Lord Palmerston did not attach much 
importance to the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, after the Crimean War. The facts are 
these. The late Lord Clarendon went to the 
Paris Conference to settle the terms of the 
Treaty with Russia, taking with him some F.O. 
Clerks to help in the extra work thrown upon 
the Chancellor. After some talk and negotiation, 
Lord Clarendon came into the office and told 
the F.O. men to pack up as the discussion was 
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““ He certainly made one joke”; SIR ROBERT PEEL 
arriving at the House of Commons, 1846, saluted by 
one of his Metropolitan “ Peelers.” 


at an end, the French having thrown us over. 
As to insisting on the neutralization clause, 
“my orders,” Lord Clarendon said, “are to 
insist on this clause absolutely and to warn the 
representatives of other powers that, in order 
to maintain it, we shall go on with the war 
single-handed if necessary ”—here Mr. Glad- 
stone would have had no difficulty in finding 
out the truth from people who knew it. The 
present Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Office 
men or I would have been able to give him the 
correct story. Is any man justified in assuming 








Mansell Collection 


** A most sanguine man, an enthusiast in fact’; W. E. 
GLADSTONE (1809-1898), a daguerreotype portrait in 
middle life 
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that someone else did or thought this, that or 
the other, without making sure that his assump- 
tion is correct ? Certainly not. Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertions put me in mind of Mr. Bright’s 
remark that the British Army was kept up for 
the maintenance of the impecunious scions of 
the aristocracy—the perusal of the Army List 
would have shown him that, excluding the 
Household Troops, there were not more than 
25 officers entitled to put Honble. before their 
names. 

Lord Palmerston’s view as to the clause 
referred to was thus expressed: “‘ when two 
men quarrel and are shut up in a room together, 
if you deprive them of their weapons they will 
not do each other much harm; and, as our 
desire is to prevent further contests, we must 
absolutely insist upon this point.” 

One day, it happened that I met Mr. Glad- 
stone at dinner, the late Lord O’Hagan, the 
Irish Chancellor, being one of the party. Mr. 
Gladstone, after the ladies had retired, began an 
eager conversation with his Chancellor upon 
Irish matters and, after a time, advanced some 
proposition which went too far even for Lord 
O’Hagan, who in the most deferential manner 
ventured to differ from his Chief; Mr. Glad- 
stone at once turned his back on him and 
addressed no further remark to him for the rest 
of the evening. 

An old friend of mine, the late Lord 
Hampden, had steadily followed Mr. Gladstone 
as his leader in the House of Commons for 
years; but, when the question of Home Rule 
was taken up by Mr. Gladstone, Hampden 
(then Harry Brand, M.P.) could follow him no 
longer. Gladstene sent for him and tried to 
talk him over—he listened to Mr. Gladstone’s 
words and then said, “‘ it would be impertinent 
in me to argue with you; but, as you know, I 
have followed you loyally for years and, had it 
not been with me a case of conscience, would 
do so still.” Gladstone jumped up and left the 
room, banging the door after him and saying as 
he went, “ with a gentleman having so nice a 
conscience, I can have nothing more to do.” 
Hampden told me the story himself. 

Enough, however, as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
intolerance and want of good manners when put 
out; he was doubtless, by nature, an extremely 
sensitive man, and was much annoyed when 
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things did not go smoothly, or when squabbles 
amongst his followers occurred. There is little 
doubt that the quarrels between Lowe, Ayrton 
and others had a great deal to do with his 
giving up Office in 1874. 

It is not my purpose to say much about 
politics, except so far as transactions have been 
related which are falsely described, or which 
have remained unknown generally; in order to 
form a correct opinion of eminent men, the 
truest course is to be guided mainly by their 
private lives. A man who, in private life, would 
sail very near the wind in money matters, is 
not the man one would like to see as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. . . . It so happens, that mostly 
from accidental circumstances, I have been in a 


position to observe Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in 
some of his private affairs. Let me give an 
account of the circumstances which have come 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gladstone, as is well known, constantly 
preached to others the value of thrift; let us see 
how he applied the doctrine in his own case. 
The last Lord Grey, being desirous of buying 
a London house, heard that Mr. Gladstone’s 
house in Carlton Terrace was to be sold. 
Having ascertained that it might suit him he 
asked the price; Mr. Gladstone named £7,000 
(as I think), not an exorbitant demand; but, he 
added, an answer must be given at once, as 
Lord Kildare was thinking of purchasing it. 
Lord Grey immediately decided on buying it. 
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** Shall I resign?” Benjamin Haydon’s portrait of Barrington’s 
grandfather, CHARLES, second Earl Grey (1764-1845) 
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It so happened that Lady Grey met Lord 
Kildare at a party, directly afterwards and, by 
way of conversation, said that she hoped he was 
not disappointed about the house, as she under- 
stood Lord Kildare was thinking of buying it. 
Lord Kildare was much surprised and said he 
had never expressed any such intention; he had 
had some idea of taking it for the season, but 
had found it too dirty. (When a horse coper 
wants to sell you a horse, he always says, you 
had better lose no time in buying as another 
gent is after him.) 

One afternoon, when at work in Downing 
St., Mr. Gladstone’s Private Secretary, Mr. C. 
Ryan, came into the room to show me a letter 
his master had written—this letter was indeed 
of a surprising character. Mr. Gladstone had 
just appointed a red-nosed Mr. Wortley as an 
additional Private Secretary; but he had, at his 
disposal, no public funds from which he could 
pay for his services, the amount provided for 
the salary of the Private Secretary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Estimates 
being, as was the case with respect to Private 
Secretaries of Cabinet Ministers, £300 a year, 
which Ryan had been receiving as a matter of 
course. Mr. Gladstone, then, proposed that he, 
Ryan, should go back to the ranks during the 
Parliamentary Recess and accept £150 a year 
only, the other £150 to go to red-nosed Wortley. 

I asked Ryan if the money was an object to 
him, meaning not only the £150, but the £300 
a year. He replied that he did not care much 
about the money, but that he did care about 
having his position lowered, and that, consider- 
ing his standing in the Treasury, being sent 
back to the ranks would tell against him; he 
added that the post entailed such drudgery, 
that the money was poor compensation for his 
trouble. I asked him to come back when his 
day’s work was over and that I would advise 
him what answer to make. When he left the 
room, I drew up a letter embodying what I 
should say were I in his place. The reply I 
proposed began, by thanking Mr. Gladstone 
for the appointment, and went on to point out 
that the arrangement he desired to make could 





not fail to cast a reflection upon the value of my 
services, and that (though personally not attach- 
ing much importance to the amount of salary), 
I could not be a party to lowering the position 
of Secretary to a Cabinet Minister; that being 
my view, my only course was to resign my 
appointment. Note: I knew well that Mr. 
Gladstone could not get on without a man from 
the Treasury who was thoroughly up in the 
somewhat technical duties of that Department. 
I also knew that there was no one in the office 
so fit as Ryan for the post. 

Ryan copied the letter and sent it off to Mr. 
Gladstone who was out of town, and the matter 
was allowed to drop for the moment. However, 
when Mr. Gladstone came to town, he renewed 
the proposal viva voce. Ryan stuck to what he 
had said as to accepting a lower rate of pay 
nominally, but offered to give Mr. Wortley 
cheques quarterly which would amount to {150 
a year. Mr. Gladstone said that arrangement 
would do perfectly. 

I mentioned the case to Lord Palmerston 
and to Lord Grey; they both made the same 
comment, i.e. that if Mr. S. Wortley was to get 
£150 p.a. the money should have come out of 
Mr. Gladstone’s salary and not out of Mr. 
Ryan’s. So much for Mr. Gladstone’s idea of 
money transactions in private life! 

Sometimes, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone was 
decried and attacked when he was not to be 
blamed. For instance, he was abused for going 
to a theatre the evening after the news arrived 
of Gordon’s death at Khartoum.’ It is true that 
he went to the play on the occasion referred to; 
but he was kept in ignorance of the fact, until 
the next morning in order that his night’s rest 
might not be interfered with. 

Mr. Gladstone was then showing signs of 
the indecision which often accompanies old age. 
I am convinced that had he been ten years 
younger, there would have been exhibited none 
of the vacillation which characterised his con- 
duct in the management of Egyptian affairs and 
the attempted rescue of Gordon. He had then 
out-stayed his day. 

® Gordon was murdered on February 6th, 1885. 
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BOCK REVIEWS 


THE 17th CENTURY 


THE CENTURY OF REVOLUTION, 1603-1714. 
Christopher Hill, 340 pp. (Nelson. 25s.) 
There is a crying need for a one volume history 

of seventeenth-century England to replace Trevel- 

yan’s England under the Stuarts as a text-book for 
sixth-formers and university freshmen, and Mr. 

Hill’s Century of Revolution, which is volume five of 

yet another new History of England, is an obvious 

candidate for this position. 

It is always difficult for a reviewer, chosen for his 
familiarity with the subject matter, to gauge the 
acceptability of a new text-book to the totally or 
partially misinformed. Moreover, Mr. Hill has con- 
tributed so notably to our specialized knowledge of 
certain aspects of the seventeenth century that his 
summing up on the period as a whole must be of the 
greatest interest to his fellow historians. Even so, 
this appears to be a book for the teacher rather than 
the taught. It ought to be read by everyone “ prac- 
tising’’ in this century, but those in search of a 
straightforward text-book had better wait, with 
whatever misgivings, for Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s 
promised volume from Longmans. 

As one would expect, it is a hard, tough, no- 
nonsense account. Gone are the Macaulayan de- 
scriptive passages, the oratorical tropes, that drama- 
tized Trevelyan s classic narrative. The chronological 
framework has not been entirely abandoned, but it 
has been decisively amended. The century is 
divided at 1640, 1660 and 1688, and each of the 
periods so created is first covered by a “ Brief 
Narrative of Events,” then discussed under the head- 
ings of “‘ Economics,” “ Politics and the Constitu- 
tion,’ and “ Religion and Ideas’; an order which 
neatly expresses the author’s preferences. 

He is sensible and decisive on many questions on 
which historians have tended to hedge in deference to 
Catholic-High Tory prejudice: “A great deal of 
nonsense,”’ he says, “* has been talked about the good 
done to the poorer classes by Charles I and his 
ministers.”” His lucid discussion of Presbyterianism 
and Independency, and the significance of the 
Levellers, should be read by everybody, however 
much they think they know about such matters. Of 
course, in a book of this scope it is inevitable that 
some of his judgments should be open to question. 
For instance, his pre-occupation with the bourgeoisie, 
landed and mercantile, tends to blunt his interpreta- 
tion of the réle of the nobility (never easy to fit into 
the Marxian world picture except as a declining 
feudal class), and not everyone will agree with his 
easy dismissal of the House of Lords after 1660. 
What he has to say on the vexed question of late 
seventeenth-century political parties does not take 
us very much farther than the standard account of 
Sir David Lindsay Keir, and he positively darkens 
counsel by resurrecting the misleading categories 
invented by the contemporary chronicler, Rapin. 
And if he believes that the Whigs dared not attack 
the Anglican Church direct he should re-read the 
speeches of Jekyll and Walpole at Sacheverell’s trial. 
It was Jekyll, after all, who remarked: “ It is plain 
that religion hath nothing to do to extend the 
authority of the prince, or the submission of 
the subject, but only to secure the legal authority 
of the one, and enforce the due submission of the 
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other, from the consideration of higher rewards and 
heavier punishments.” 

Altogether, the sections on Politics are less satis- 
factory than those on Economics, but it is the Brief 
Narratives of Events that arouse most uneasiness, 
especially when this is considered as a text-book. 
These breathless, staccato summaries are much too 
brief and indigestible for a newcomer to the subject, 
and they are not easily married with the more 
leisurely discussions that follow. Individual charac- 
terization is reduced to a few adjectives qualifying 
bewildering lists of names, and the heroes and villains 
of the book—no doubt intentionally—are not kings, 
ministers or tribunes, not even Cromwell or Lilburne, 
but whole categories and classes of men. 

Thus the sections on Economics are the core of 
the book, and these can be read by themselves, and 
should be so read by anyone who wants a short, 
up-to-date economic history of the seventeenth 
century. The advancing entrepreneurs, the bour- 
geoisie of Marxist terminology, are at once the heroes 
and the villains of this story, wresting control of 
trade from the Crown, tailoring taxation to their 
own requirements, dominating the common law 
interpretation of property rights, suppressing the 
classes below them. Alongside them, the Stuart 
monarchs are dismissed with silent contempt, and so 
are the darlings of the aristocratic-liberal interpreta- 
tion of the seventeenth century like Halifax and 
Shaftesbury. But Mr. Hill’s reluctant admiration 
for bourgeois efficiency and drive is balanced by a 
deep compassion for the common man, and it is this 
that gives the book an underlying unity. The Whig 
historians wrote of England as if it were a united 
nation, as if every stinking, starving labourer in his 
tumbledown, lousy hovel heartily endorsed the 
principles of the Glorious Revolution. The more 
realistic practitioners who succeeded them went to 
the other extreme in dismissing. nine-tenths of the 
population as of no account, and concentrating 
ostentatiously on the Crown and the mercantile and 
landowning upper classes. Now historians as diverse 
as Miss Wedgwood and Mr. Hill are redirecting our 
attention to the submerged three-quarters. Without 
once lapsing into socialistic sentimentality, Mr. Hill 
communicates to us his own strong compassion and 
deep concern for those unfortunates whose lot was so 
deplorable that even contemporaries could not 
understand how they kept alive. Major William 
Rainborough said in 1647, “ The chief end of this 
government is to preserve persons as well as estates ”’: 
unfortunately, this was the only seventeenth-century 
government of which this could be said. 

J. P. KENYON. 


LORD ANGLESEY 


ONE LEG: The Life and Letters of Henry William 
Paget, First Marquess of Anglesey, K.G., 1768- 
1854. By the Marquess of Anglesey, 428 pp.; 
24 pp. illustrations; 12 maps. (Jonathan Cape, 


455.) 

Unlike almost all Wellington’s senior commanders, 
the man who, against the Duke’s express desire, 
served as second-in-command and cavalry com- 
mander at Waterloo has had to wait more than a 
century after his death for a biographer. It is 
appropriate that his great-great-grandson, the present 
Marquess of Anglesey, should have done justice to 
his illustrious forbear in this well-written, scholarly 
and very interesting book, which has been admirably 








produced and illustrated. The author has researched 
diligently among both published sources and a large 
collection of family papers, and has used these with 
considerable judgment and skill. 

As a young man Anglesey, then Henry Lord 
Paget, was keen to enter the Navy, and would no 
doubt have done so but for his father’s opposition. 
However, he was able to indulge his lifelong passion 
for boats and the sea by yachting, and another pas- 
sion, for horses, found expression in his choice of the 
cavalry. He had gained his first taste for the Army 
in 1788, during a prolonged “ grand tour” of 
Europe, when he attended the Silesian Review. Five 
years later he raised and commanded an infantry 
regiment, the Staffordshire Volunteers, and did 
something very rare for an aristocrat of his genera- 
tion: with another officer he lived for a week entirely 
on a soldier’s fare in order to learn what life in the 
ranks was like. 

Not until after the first campaign in Holland 
(1794), in which he showed characteristic deter- 
mination and coolness in action, did he transfer to 
the cavalry. His handling of it at the brilliant combat 
at Sahaguin in 1808 was audacious and skilful. But it 
being in his nature to be in the absolute forefront, 
he usually exposed himself too much—“ a cornet 
instead of a lieut.-general of cavalry ”’ was his brother 
Edward’s comment. Had he not led in person the 
great charge of the Household and Union Brigades 
at Waterloo, he would have been able to prevent the 
regiments galloping too far and incurring needless 
casualties—an error that haunted him for the rest of 
his life. But his timing of the stroke which, at a 
critical stage of the battle, smashed a French infantry 
corps and much of its artillery was perfect. The 





author’s description of Waterloo has tension and 
vividness, and is more rewarding than his drier 
account of Moore’s Spanish campaign. In general, 
his surveys of military and political events and 
problems, though lucid, are less successful than his 
detailed narratives of battles large and small. 

A third passion, women, led to scandal in 
Anglesey’s long life: at Strasbourg he had to be 
treated for venereal disease; as a wealthy and 
arrogant young dandy, he flirted dangerously with 
the Duchess of Rutland; above all, he left a wife and 
children to elope with Wellington’s sister-in-law— 
one of the reasons why he was virtually unemployed 
for five crucial years of the Peninsular War. The 
author gives us a piquant account of the divorce 
proceedings, which throw light on the standards of 
morality in high society of the period and on the 
relative positions of husbands and wives in such 
matters. He also shows throughout the book how 
devoted Anglesey was to his large family, and how 
acute were the tension and embarrassment caused for 
many years by his son William’s tragic career of 
infamous behaviour and deceit. 

One of the most extraordinary, and least endear- 
ing, sides of Lord Anglesey was his close and un- 
usually candid dealings with the Royal Family. He 
patched up quarrels between the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York. He was called in to persuade the 
unpopular Duke of Cumberland to leave the country. 
As for his uninhibited advice to the new King 
William IV, it must be the most outspoken ever 
offered to a British monarch by one of his subjects, 
and his account of the interview is one of the best 
documents in the book. He appears to have had few 
scruples about soliciting honours and appointments 
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for himself, and many people thought his pretensions 
lofty .nd presumptuous. 

Yet twice he served his country conscientiously as 
Master-General of the Ordnance, seeking to rally the 
Government and public opinion to an appreciation 
of the perilous state of the national defences. Twice 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and a very 
popular one with the people if not with his own 
Government. Even after he wore a wooden leg he 
was held to be the greatest master of equitation in the 
land, and his exquisite horsemanship delighted the 
horse-loving Irish. But his overt sympathy for 
Catholic Emancipation led to acrimonious corre- 
spondence with an exasperated Wellington, though 
later their friendship became warm and constant, 
and Anglesey bore the field-marshal’s baton at the 
Duke’s funeral. 

ANTONY BRETT-JAMES. 


ITALIAN CENTENARY 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN ITALY 1860-1960. By 
Richard Webster, 229 pp. (Hollis & Carter. 30s.) 
Mr. Webster’s book explores an aspect of recent 

Italian history that has hitherto been neglected out- 

side Italy; it is based upon much original work, the 

reading of a multitude of provincial Catholic publica- 
tions. The book is as illuminating as it is modest, 
and lacks distinction only in lacking style. This is 
remarkably mature work for a man of thirty-three. 
Mr. Webster’s subject is the part played by the 

Catholic Church in Italian politics since the founda- 

tion of the kingdom. This rdle only gradually 

became an active one in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century, as the Papacy lifted its ban upon 

Catholic participation in political life; naturally the 

process of doing so roughly coincided with the 

introduction of universal adult male suffrage com- 
pleted in 1919. When the Partito Popolare thereupon 
emerged as a Catholic mass party, its leader, the 
priest Don Sturzo, was immediately on difficult 
terms with the Vatican because he aimed at political 

“autonomy ” or independence of the Church, to 

which the Pope was unwilling to agree. Thus Pius 

XI was prepared to push Sturzo aside and sacrifice 

his party in 1923, at the instance of the Fascists. Six 

years later in 1929 the Lateran Pacts had incor- 
porated the Papacy, expelled in 1870, in the political 
structure of Italy. When Fascism fell the Pope, 
rather than the King, inherited political authority. 
Post-war Italy is not, however, an expansion of 
the old Papal States for it is governed by laymen. It 
was, indeed, fashioned by Alcide De Gasperi, an 
ex-Austrian Catholic politician who, while he would 
never openly have defied the Vatican, was as “ auto- 
nomous ”—one might almost say anti-clerical—as 
Sturzo, whom he had succeeded as political secretary 
of the Popolari. In 1924, after the murder of Mat- 
teotti, when Fascism seemed to have done for itself 
as well, it was saved by a Papal veto on De Gasperi’s 
plans for a coalition to include Turati and the 
moderate Socialists. A generation later, with the 
help of other old Popolari like Segni,-De Gasperi 
reconstructed Italy in accordance with those early 
plans. It is interesting, too, to find active among the 
left-wing Popolari in the early days the young 

Tuscan, Giovanni Gronchi, who as President of the 

Italian Republic continues to skirmish against the 

clericalism of the Vatican. 

In the Fascist period, the next generation of 

Catholic politicians grew up “ under strict clerical 


supervision” within the clerical structure coun- 
tenanced by Mussolini in signing the Lateran pacts. 
According to article 43 of the Concordat, the Italian 
State recognized the organizations dependent upon 
Catholic Action. These included the student federa- 
tion (F.U.C.I.) and the Movimento Laureati, an élite 
of Catholic graduates. Some of their members 
became increasingly disenchanted with Fascism, 
and, protected by the Vatican, were able to give some 
expression to their disillusionment: among them 
Gonella, Moro and Andreotti came into contact with 
De Gasperi years before he appointed them as his 
colleagues. Before the collapse of Fascism, De 
Gasperi had also come into touch with Giorgio La 
Pira, a Sicilian professor of Roman Law in the Uni- 
versity of Florence, and, as a believer in medieval 
theocracy, an enemy to Fascism. (La Pira, whose 
apotheosis of poverty impinges upon that of the 
Communists of Tuscany, has been mayor of Florence 
more than once since the war.) In 1943 all these 
elements, and others besides, fused into the Christian 
Democratic Resistance. “Except in Tuscany,” 
Mr. Webster writes, “‘ . the Christian Democrats 
did not have many party troops of their own until 
late in the war; however, by the end of hostilities in 
1945 some 65,000 Christian Democratic partisans 
were serving under the command of Enrico Mattei ” 
(the present-day king of Italian gas and oil). Even 
the Resistenza, the quality of which Mr. Webster 
appreciates, did not quite give back to this second 
generation the independence of the other, for, as he 
points out, “the hierarchy had gained in prestige, 
remaining at its posts when the State and the army 
failed under circumstances recalling the Dark Ages.” 

To the younger generation there belongs also the 
present Prime Minister, Amintore Fanfani, once a 
professor at the Catholic University of Milan and, 
certainly until the war, an eager Fascist. It is easy to 
understand that his relations with the old Popolari, 
the “ notables” of the Christian Democrat Party, 
have always been difficult, although he now heads a 
government that includes them. Mr. Webster seems 
to imply that, as the older generation falls by the 
way, the distinction between Catholics and Clericals 
will become obsolete. His last note deals with the 
importance of this distinction. Another splendid 
note expounds the political sagacity of the writer, 
Riccardo Bacchelli. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


NAPOLEON’S GUARDS 


THE ANATOMY OF GLORY: Napoleon and his Guard. 
By Anne S. Brown from the French of Henry 
Lachouque, 570 pp. Over 300 illus., maps. 
(Brown University Press and Lund Humphries. £5) 
A number of books have appeared in English 

about Napoleon, and adequate information is avail- 

able on the political and general history of the time. 

Little, however, has been published on the instru- 

ments of the Napoleonic conquests for readers with 

no knowledge of the French language. This hand- 
some volume goes some way towards filling the gap. 

The original work by Commandant Henry Lachouque 

is one of the very many that have been published in 

France on the history, organization, and costume of 

the armies of the First Empire, a period of sartorial 

elegance never since equalled, and one during which 

French military reputation was at its highest. 

Mrs. Brownhastranslatedandadapted Lachouque’s 

Napoleon et la Garde Impériale, increasing the number 
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military 
history of the 
very highest 

quality ”’ 


JEREMY BROOKS, GUARDIAN 


JAMES LUNT’S 
“GHARGE TO GLORY’ 


Stirring accounts of cavalry engagements at 
Marengo, Garcia Hernandez, Brandy Station, 
Aliwal, Mars-la-Tour, Little Big Horn, Beersheba, 
Moreuil Wood, Toungoo and Fondouk. “... an 
eminently readable book filled with a wealth of 
fact from every conceivable direction and much 
shrewd reflection on war and its ways that will 
be as fascinating to the layman as it will be 
stimulating to the professional.”’ 

IAN MACLENNAN, BOOKMAN, Illus., 21/-. 


SIKANDER 
SAHIB 


Dennis Holman’s life of Colonel James 
Skinner, 1778-1841 





The story of one of the most dare-devil com- 
manders in an age of military adventurers, who 
died worth countless villages, one harem, three 
palaces and a fortune in jewellery. _ Illus., 25/-. 


HEINEMANN 
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of illustrations from 110 to over 300, and reducing 
the number of pages from 1,128 to §70. A certain 
amount must be lost in translation and, in a work of 
this kind, the omissions decided on by one editor are 
not always those that would be chosen by another. 
Here, however, is the story of the Imperial Guard, 
the personification of the martial glory of France, 
Napoleon’s finest creation who for fifteen years were 
an example to their countrymen, and whose very 
appearance on the battlefield was enough to ruin the 
morale of the enemies of their beloved Tondu. 

The history of the Guard is told from their begin- 
nings under the Revolutionary Government, through 
the Consulate to the Empire, a Brigade growing to an 
army within an army, owing allegiance to one man. 
Pampered favourites in the opinion of the Line, but 
lions in battle, and willing subjects to a strict dis- 
cipline that made them an élite, not only in name, 
but in the heat of battle, in success and in adversity. 
Although the familiar journey is taken from Marengo, 
via Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland and Wagram 
to Moscow and Waterloo, this is not the well-worn 
history of conquest and defeat, but of the grognards 
themselves marching through readable pages to the 
strains of “‘ on va leur percer le flanc,”’ showing their 
superior discipline by preventing soldiers looting a 
shop that was already in process of being burnt to the 
ground, or simply dying with “‘ Vive l’Empereur ” on 
their lips. 

In 1809, selected conscripts were used to form 
new Guard regiments. These units, given the cor- 
porate title of the “‘ Young Guard,” and trained by 
the veterans, soon equalled the performance of their 
seniors, and became an accepted part of the élite 
corps with no distinction other than title and detail 
of dress. 

The prodigious efforts of “‘ The Hundred Days ”’ 
are described as domestic military problems. A 
drum-major of Grenadiers, who felt dishonoured 
because he had no dress hat, one hundred marines, 
two drummers, and four N.C.O.’s flooding into the 
depot in response to the Emperor’s call—and no 
uniforms in the store. The Old Guard marching to 
the last campaign in blue trousers and grey coats, 
instead of the glorious full dress of better days, and 
the 3rd Grenadiers in hats and forage caps, instead 
of bearskins, with string in place of musket slings. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this book 
is the delightful illustrations, eighty-nine of which are 
in colour, mostly from Mrs. Brown’s own fine 
collection. The adaptation of the original work is, in 
fact, a support on which to hang this gallery of 
pictorial representations of soldiers of the Guard. 
It is surprising that it was thought necessary to add 
recent reconstructions to what are mainly con- 
temporary pictures, as although Martinet, Carle 
Varnet, and Hoffman can rest happily between the 
same covers as Lami, Victor Adam and Bellangé, 
the intrusion of even a few modern book illustrations 
must cause some discomfort. The nineteenth- 
century produced military artists of the calibre of 
Detaille, de Neuville, and Neissonier, all with 
deserved reputations for accuracy. Students of the 
French Army are familiar with many more lesser 
artists, such as Job, who also based their pictures on a 
sound historical background. Their work, and to a 
greater extent that of even reputable twentieth- 
century illustrators, cannot, however, be confused 
with fundamental material. 

The appendices with notes on the illustrations and 
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artists are excellent, but no attempt is made to relate 
the inany pictorial documents to the references to 
costume in the text, and although there is an extensive 
bibliography, and an index of persons from Kings 
to privates, they do not compensate for the unhappy 
omission of a general index. The footnotes are hap- 
hazard, some even trivial, accentuating the popular 
nature of this adaptation, and its shortcomings as a 
reference work for the serious reader. 

There have been Royal Guards at all stages of 
European History, but none, including the Imperial 
Guard of the Second Empire, was anything more 
than an artificially created élite. This book brings to 
the English-speaking reader the story of a unique 
corps whose spirit was that of an army and an epoch, 
and the publishers are to be congratulated in making 
available this feast of colour for the collector of 
military prints and the student of costume. 

W. A. THORBURN. 


ASHIKAGA JAPAN 
A HISTORY OF JAPAN 1334-1615. By Sir George 

Sansom, 442 pp., illus. (Cresset Press. 63s.) 

Among the great array of books about Japan 
offered to Western readers during the past seventy- 
odd years all too few stand out as works of lasting 
importance. Among them, without any question, is 
Sir George Sansom’s Short Cultural History of Japan, 
first published in 1931; his The Western World and 
Japan (1950) is an outstanding treatment of the 
modern period; and it seems fairly certain that the 
three-volume A History of Japan will, when com- 
pleted, be one of the most valuable of all the available 
studies. This will be our standard history of the 
country, for all intents and purposes replacing 
Murdoch’s three prolix volumes; and it is hard to 
imagine that any scholar in either England or 
America will attempt another general history for a 
considerable time to come. 

Volume II is focussed on political, military and 
(to a lesser extent) social and economic history. As 
in the case of the first volume, little space has been 
devoted to cultural developments, and the general 
reader would be well advised to read these books in 
conjunction with the author’s earlier masterpiece, 
the Short Cultural History. 

The work is based on an impressive foundation 
of primary and secondary Japanese sources, and 
almost every future student of Japanese history will 
be in Sansom’s debt for having had so many valuable 
studies brought to notice. Steeped though the author 
is in the primary source and in the interpretative 
work of Japanese historians, his approach and presen- 
tation are entirely original. Here is no prosaic rehash 
of the pages of other writers, but a clearly presented 
account of historical developments, with a wealth of 
original analysis and observation. As is pointed out 
in the bibliographical note, “It is obvious that a 
Western student attempting to trace for Western 
readers the course of Japanese history over a period 
of several centuries cannot rely upon digests of a 
multitude of studies by Japanese specialists. Of 
course, he must in a general way be familiar with the 
trend of their work, but if his own recital is to have 
any style and unity he must take care lest it become a 
shapeless mosaic of fact and opinion drawn from 
other people’s historical writings.” 

The present volume covers the lively, sanguinary, 
revolutionary period of two hundred and eighty years 
from 1334, when the efficient military government in 














Letters and Documents 


of 


Napoleon 


VOLUME I 
The Rise to Power 
Selected and translated by 


JOHN ELDRED HOWARD 


‘*The general reader is offered much more than 
he ever had before. The translation is an im 
provement on its predecessors. The editorial 
aid is excellent: plenty of good maps, and brief 
historical introductions to each section. This is 
altogether an admirable production.’’— The 
Observer 


Illustrated § Gs. 


The Levellers 
and the 
English Revolution 
H. N. BRAILSFORD 
Edited by Christopher Hill 


“This posthumous work, which Mr. Hill has 
prepared for the press is, like everything Brails- 
ford wrote, a pleasure to read, and it combines 
careful scholarship with the sympathy of a 
fellow-worker in the same _ cause.’’—HUGH 
TREVOR-ROPER, Sunday Times 
‘*When Brailsford died his friends talked of a 
monument for him. Here it is, an imperishable 
work of passion, scholarship and art. This is a 
glorious book.’’—New Statesman 
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A Mistory of Japan 


VOLUME II 


SIR GEORGE SANSOM 


C.B.E., K.C.M.G. 


This second volume describes the growth of a 
new feudal hierarchy, the ebb and flow of civil 
war, the rise and fall of great families, and the 
development amidst extreme political disorder 
of remarkable new features in institutional and 
economic life. It continues from 1334 to 1616. 


Illustrated 6 35. 
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Kamakura was replaced by a far less efficient regime 
under the Ashikaga shoguns in Kyoto, until 1615, 
when Tokugawa Ieyasu defeated his last important 
rival and finally brought to an end the centuries of 
struggle between contending feudal chieftains. 

It was towards the close of this period that 
Europeans first came into contact with Japan, but, 
whereas Vol. II of Murdoch’s history goes into 
immense detail about the activities of the Portuguese 
and their successors, Sansom gives relatively little 
weight to this theme. ‘“ Naturally,” he writes, “ the 
arrival of Europeans in Japan is of peculiar interest 
to Western readers, and it has many dramatic aspects; 
but in the long chronicle of Japanese history it is a 
secondary episode.” In general, Sansom examines 
the missionaries and the other foreigners from the 
Japanese point of view, whereas Murdoch tends to 
look at the Japanese through the eyes of the 
Westerners. 

In so far as the author emphasizes any general 
trend that runs through these tumultuous centuries, 
it is the “ redistribution of feudal privilege and power 
due to economic stresses . . . and affecting the lives of 
both warrior and peasant in unforeseen ways.” In 
Sansom’s hands this complicated and, for the non- 
specialist reader, potentially dull subject becomes 
clear and alive. 

The author describes these two centuries and 
more of Ashikaga rule as “‘ the liveliest, the most 
varied and interesting period in Japanese history.” 
Lively and varied they certainly were; but whether 
or not one finds them the most interesting is surely a 
matter of taste. For one reader at least, the relatively 
tranquil Nara and Heian periods from the eight to 
the twelfth centuries provide a far more engaging 
study. There is no doubt about the importance of 
the Ashikaga period, especially for the development 
of feudal institutions; but then it is hard to find any 
period in history that is not “ important.” 

Not the least of the merits of this volume is its 
clear, incisive, lively style—a style from which few 
writers of history could fail to profit. Some readers 
may be disappointed by the weight given to military 
history, particularly to details about the chronic 
see-saw battle for Kyoto during the fourteenth 
century; yet the writing is never tedious. This is a 
book that can be enjoyed by many other than 
specialized students of Japan; so far as the latter are 
concerned, it will be compulsory reading for a long 
time to come. 

IvAN Morris. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE MARRIAGE TREATY OF 1661, 
by C. R. Boxer. E. Prestage: The diplomatic relations 
of Portugal with France, England and Holland from 
1640 to 1668 (Watford, 1925); Keith Feiling: British 
Foreign Policy, 1660-1672 (London, 1930); Lilian 
Campbell Davidson: Catherine of Braganga, Infanta 
of Portugal and Queen-Consort of England (London, 
1908); Janet Mackay: Catherine of Braganza (1937); 
Virginia Rau: D. Catarina de Braganga, Rainha de 
Inglaterra (Coimbra 1941); Augusto Casimiro: Dona 
Catarina de Braganga, Rainha de Inglaterra, Filha de 
Portugal (Lisboa, 1956); Shafaat Ahmad Khan: 
Anglo-Portuguese negotiations relating to Bombay, 
1660-1677 (London, 1923); E. M. Routh: Tangier, 
England’s lost Atlantic outpost (London, 1912). 
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THE BOOK OF JoB, by S. G. F. Brandon. A. T. 
Nikolainen: Der Auferstehungs glauben in der Bibel 
und ihrer Umwelt, 2 Bande (Helsinki, 1944); W. O. E. 
Oester'iey and T. H. Robinson: Hebrew Religion 
(Loncon, 1930); W. O. E. Oesterley: Immoriality 
and the Unseen World (London, 1930); R. H. Charles: 
A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
(London, 1913); J. Pedersen: Israel: its Life and 
Culture, I-IV (Copenhagen and London, 1926, 
1940); R. Pidoux: L’Homme dans I’ Ancien Testament 
(Neuchatel, 1953); A. R. Johnson: The Vitality of 
the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1949); H. H. Rowley: The 
Faith of Israel (London, 1956); S. R. Driver and 
C. B. Gray: Fob (International Critical Commentary) 
Edinburgh, 1921; R. H. Pfeiffer: Intro. to the Old 
Testament (London, 1948); A. G. Barrois: Manuel 
d’Archaéologie biblique, 2 tomes (Parish, 1953). For 
the relevant Mesopotamian texts see Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, ed. J. P. Pritchard (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955); W. G. Lambert: Babylonian 
Wisdom Literature (Oxford, 1960). For a fuller 
treatment of the subject see the present writer’s 
forthcoming book Man and his Destiny in the Great 
Religions (Manchester University Press), due in 
September next. 

LOUIS XI, by Paul Murray Kendall. The only 
modern biography of Louis XI is that of Pierre 
Champion: Louis XI (Paris, 1927), 2 vols. Unfor- 
tunately, this work is wayward, incomplete, and not 
without serious distortions. The Memoires of 
Philippe de Commynes, who was Louis’ chief 
councillor for more than a decade, constitute a 
brilliant biography of the king. There are several 
French editions and a rather stiff English translation 
in Bohn’s Classical Library. D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ 
King Spider is lively and impressionistic, if somewhat 
too emphatic in viewpoint. 

JEB STUART, by James Lunt. Burke Davis: feb 
Stuart (Rhinehart & Co.); Herr and Wallace: The 
Story of the U.S. Cavalry; Burke Davis: Gray Fox: 
Robert E. Lee and the Civil War; Heros von Borcke: 
Memoirs of the Confederate War (2 vols.); D. S. 
Freeman: Lee’s Lieutenants; W. W. Blackford: War 
Years With Feb Stuart. 


THE WORLD OF GENJI, by Ivan Morris. The follow- 
ing are books that the general reader will find par- 
ticularly helpful: A Short Cultural History of Fapan 
by George Sansom (Cresset Press, 1931); A History 
of Japan, Vol. I, by George Sansom (Cresset Press, 
1958), especially the chapter entitled “Rule of 
Taste.” The Tale of Genji, 6 vols., translated by 
Arthur Waley (Allen & Unwin, 1946); The Pillow- 
book of Sei Shonagon, translated by Arthur Waley 
(Allen & Unwin, 1946). 

LOUIS XVI AT BAY: JUNE 20TH, 1792, by M. J. 
Sydenham. Primary sources available in the British 
Museum include the Journal des Débats et des 
Décrets and the Fournal des Débats de la Société des 
Amis de la Constitution séante aux Facobins. Secondary 
sources include Alfred Cobban, A History of Modern 
France, Vol. I, 1715-1799 (Pelican Books, 1961); 
A. Goodwin: The French Revolution, 1789-1794 
(Hutchinson, 1957 and Grey Arrow Books, 1959); 
G. Rudé: The Crowd in the French Revolution 
(Oxford, 1960); G. Salvemini: The French Revolution 
(trans. I. M. Rawson, Cape, 1960); M. J. Sydenham: 
The Girondins (Athlone Press, 1961); and J. M. 
Thompson: The French Revolution (Blackwell, 1959). 
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